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THE RIDDLE OF 1941 
I. BRITAIN AT BAY 
I 


HE war has gathered momentum once again with the 

return of spring, and events have shown in the course of 
a single crowded month how many-sided is the challenge that 
the British Empire is called on to defeat. General Wavell’s 
brilliant winter campaign in Libya, the signal successes of the 
Mediterranean Fleet under Admiral Cunningham and the truly 
heroic fighting of the Greek Army in Albania had combined 
to engender early in the year a spirit of widespread optimism 
which outran the judgment of those who remembered that the 
Italian forces are not the main or most formidable opponent 
to be met and mastered by British arms; and there has followed 
a certain reaction amongst the commentators on events which 
has tended to belittle the value of the reverses inflicted upon 
Hitler’s chief ally. 

That is a profound mistake. The fact that we have been 
driven back to the eastern edge of Cyrenaica and also out of 
mainland Greece does not deprive us of the very solid advan- 
tages gained by the skill and enterprise of our three Services 
in the Mediterranean theatre. In the Balkans Hitler has been 
obliged by the British intervention to deploy and to use up 
a considerable measure of his strength. We have gained much 
by the weeks he has had to devote to the Balkan war; and 
though his sacrifices may not be heavy in proportion to his 
enormous strength, his eastern programme has unquestionably 
been delayed—with consequences that may seriously affect the 
final result. This is a speculative gain, though not to be 
despised on that account; but in North Africa the advantages 
are concrete enough. Let anyone consider what the situation 
there would have been to-day, had the Italian fleet remained 
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capable of convoy work on a large scale between Sicily and 
the North African coast, had Germany been able to reinforce 
an unbeaten Italian army planted in strong advance positions 
on Egyptian soil, had the Italian forces in East Africa still been 
a menace to General Wavell’s rear in Egypt and the Sudan, 
and had the Red Sea not ceased to be a war zone, barred on 
that account to American ships. It is not easy to over-rate the 
advantage that we may derive from the denial of these impor- 
tant facilities to Hitler’s designs in the Middle East, and we 
have therefore every reason to be grateful to the forceful naval 
and military leadership which reduced the Italian war machine 
to its present crippled state. 

To see the sequence of success and reverse in true per- 
spective is not, however, to under-estimate the magnitude of 
the challenge that we now have to face. It is clear that Hitler 
has, like Napoleon, a “plan with branches”, and that he can 
switch from one of these to another or pursue them in com- 
bination till one begins to promise the results on which he is 
bent. First and foremost in these plans is the strangling of 
Britain by blockade of her sea approaches and destruction 
of her ports. Second is the attack upon her Mediterranean 
position and communications with the East, combined with 
the capture of new sources of food and oil. And third is the 
invasion of Britain herself by sea and air. Hitler is already 
well launched upon the first two branches of this strategy, and 
he is ready to make a direct attack upon this country at very 
short notice, whenever he may think the moment has come. 
Our task is therefore to counter him effectively in the Atlantic 
and in the Middle East without relaxing our readiness to 
throw back any assault, however wide, upon our own shores. 

It is a giant task, but on two conditions we can achieve it. 
One is the rekindling throughout the nation of that sense of 
mission and also of hard emergency which lifted us above the 
welter of events last year. We are giants when that spirit is 
aroused, The other is a similar awakening in the United States, 
for there are vital necessities for the defeat of Germany which 
the British Empire cannot supply in adequate measure alone. 
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American assistance is expanding rapidly, but there is still no 
certainty that enough will be available in time. Yet now more 
than ever, when certain countries of great strategic importance 
are still to be held or won, the critical factor is time. 

The tide will not turn in this war until the democracies are 
as fully engaged and organised in every activity that affects the 
issue as the unsleeping and unresting adversary they are sworn 
to overcome. They should therefore realise that the future 
depends not merely on the winning of the war but on the cost 
at which it is won. Every touch of slackness, every needless 
controversy, every week of procrastination and doubt not only 
endangers the victory but increases its cost and compromises 
the broad prosperity we wish to secure. The leaders of the 
United States have shown by recent statements how clearly 
they grasp these facts. But essential action is still delayed, and 
Britain has not yet risen to the height of the emergency at 
home. Let us then set out broadly the facts, the dangers and 
the opportunities, which constitute the riddle of 1941. 


II 


E have now been waging war by sea for twenty months, 

and there are no words too generous to express the 
gratitude we owe to our magnificent sea services. The high 
lights of their achievement are many. Actions have been 
fought, by great forces and small, which will live for ever in 
our naval history; and like a long battle without name, the 
gruelling duties of protection and supply have been faithfully 
discharged week by week and month by month, in fair weather 
sometimes but far more often in foul, by a host of seamen in 
an immense variety of craft. They have kept our life-lines 
open with a bravery and steadfastness unsurpassed by the 
seamen of any time. To their unflinching endurance we owe 
all the elements of strength—food, oil, raw material and 
manufactured munitions from oversea—on which victory over 
Germany will turn. Had they failed us—captains, sailors, 
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engineers, fishermen and seamen of a hundred different types 
—our staying-power and our striking-power would both be 
at an end. 

In broad summary, from the strategic point of view, we have 
indeed to thank the Royal Navy, with its sister sea services, for 
three main achievements, all vital to the waging of the war. 
It has, in the first place, so far defeated Hitler’s blockade of 
these islands that their function as our main base and power 
station has never been seriously weakened by shortage of sea 
supplies. Practically all our vital processes depend in one way 
or another upon mastery of the sea, and that the Navy has 
maintained against an enemy whose bases have now for nearly 
a year overshadowed all but the north-western approaches to 
our shores. In the second place, the Navy has enabled us 
steadily to strengthen and supply our forces in the Near and 
Middle East. In the third place, with brilliant assistance from 
the air, it has inflicted shattering losses upon the Italian Fleet 
and made an end of that much-trumpeted menace to British 
sea-power. These last two achievements have ‘given an 
entirely new turn to the European as well as to the African 
aspect of the war. It is essential to remember this successful 
assertion of sea-power as the background of all our strategy, 
the one essential without which all else is vain. 

The Battle of the Atlantic is now severely straining our 
resources in ships and maritime personnel. The air attack upon 
our ports is also formidable; it will test to the full our powers 
of organisation and civilian morale. But we are making better 
head against the attack on commerce than we made in 1917, 
and there is no indication to suggest any weakening of civilian 
spirit and staying-power. “It was nothing but Dante’s In- 
ferno”, wrote a girl in domestic service after two nights of 
continuous horror from one of our most stricken ports— 
“devastation and wanton destruction, really heart-breaking, 
and yet Britons never shall be slaves.” She had herself been 
covered with débris and badly bruised by a close explosion— 
“but”, she remarked, “it’s marvellous what one can get used 
to—even bombs.... We will beat them and give them their 
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own medicine back.” And that invincibility marks the spirit 
of nine-tenths of our people everywhere. 

But while we can “take it”, as the phrase goes, it would be 
false optimism to pretend that the struggle will not greatly 
shorten this country’s supplies, reduce the mobility of its forces 
and therefore curtail its striking-power. That is, if we are left 
to face it unaided, with such resources in ships and maritime 
personnel as we now command or can build and train alone. 
The magnitude of the effort demanded of our sea services in 
this respect has not yet come home to our own people, much 
less to the Americans. In 1914-18, against.a Germany which 
had, it is true, a battle-fleet but was not in other ways so well 
equipped for war against sea-borne trade, we could count upon 
the French, the Italian and the Japanese fleets in addition to 
our own. When the United States entered the war in 1917, the 
sea alliance was overwhelming. Now we stand almost alone, 
since the naval support derived from Free France, Holland and 
Poland, though splendid in spirit, is small. Italy is against us. 
France, under Darlan, is so uncertain that her naval move- 
ments have to be watched with sleepless care. Japan is an- 
other constant cause of uncertainty and strain. In addition 
to this enormous difference in the balance of sea-power, Ger- 
many menaces this island from bases extending from the 
Arctic Circle to Spain, and is able to reinforce the naval attack 
on commerce by large-scale air attack not only on ships but 
on ports. The R.A.F. is countering the latter with great effect; 
it will do better with each month that passes. But the air menace 
to sea-borne trade nevertheless considerably aggravates the 
Atlantic problem which we have, and mean, to solve. 

This is not a question merely of “taking it”; we can grit 
our teeth to hardship and loss, however grave they be. It is 
a question even now of strategical mobility; we cannot give 
assistance to our forces in the Mediterranean or the Middle 
East on the scale which would be possible with a greater 
command of ships. And for the future, it is a question of our 
ability to hit back in ever-growing measure, to seize the initia- 
tive for ourselves as Hitler’s initiative is foiled, and thus to 
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catty the offensive victoriously into his territories by land as 
well as air. 

The American people are already giving us yeoman help 
outside the war zones. But it is in the war zones that the issue 
is really being fought, and that issue—it is already clear to see 
—will depend on them as much as on us. If they will the end, 
they must will the means. It is difficult to see how without 
American ships and convoys we can develop both the re- 
sources and the power of movement necessary to attain the 
end—to which, after all, the United States is as deeply vowed 
as Britain. On that aspect of the struggle it is only necessary 
to quote Lord Lothian’s moving words to the American 
people in his last speech at Baltimore: 

I have endeavoured to give you some idea of our present position 
and dangers, the problems of 1941 and our hopes for the future. It 
is for you to decide whether you share our hopes and what support 
you will give us in realising them. We are, I believe, doing all we 
can. Since May there is no challenge we have evaded, no challenge 
we have refused. If you back us you won’t be backing a quitter. The 
issue now depends largely on what you decide to do. Nobody can 
share that responsibility with you. It is the great strength of demo- 
cracy that it brings responsibility down squarely on every citizen and 
every nation. And before the judgment seat of God each must 
answer for his own actions. 

On the ultimate issue of the war at sea there is no more to be 
said. 


Ill 


HE difficulties of sea transport and convoy have had a 

direct and serious bearing upon our ability to deal with 
the second branch of Hitler’s strategy, his advance towards 
the East. Had General Wavell commanded larger forces, the 
Balkan Powers might have been willing to act in defence of 
their liberties together. The Italian army in Albania would 
then have been driven into the Adriatic during the winter 
months, and Germany would have been faced by a strong 
combination capable of protracted resistance all through the 
Balkan area. But the help we could offer was small; and so, 
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as in the old days when they were subjugated by the Turks, 
the Balkan nations have sacrificed their freedom to their in- 
ternal rivalries. The Yugoslavs unhappily overthrew their 
Government too late, and the brave Serbs, with their main 
armies only half mobilised and disposed, for political rather 
than military reasons, upon the northern frontiers of the king- 
dom, were taken in the rear and rapidly submerged. The 
German attack on them was vilely treacherous, since it was 
delivered without warning, while negotiations were still in 
train; but the tragic fact is that Yugoslavia in any case acted 
too late. Turkey, strong for defence but ill situated and 
equipped for attack, decided not to intervene. 

The absence of effective Serbian resistance in the south was 
fatal to the Greeks; it would indeed have been better for them 
had they not counted on the Serbs to hold up the German 
advance between their Albanian and Thracian fronts. The 
British imperial force in Greece, small as it inevitably was, 
most fully justified the decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand to send it 
to the support of Greece; for though it was unable to prevent 
the tremendous thrust between the two Greek fronts which 
passed through southern Serbia undelayed by organised resist- 
ance of any effective sort, it fought magnificently and only 
gave up the struggle at Greece’s own request. With the 
limitations imposed by shortage of adequately equipped ports, 
as well as of ships, Great Britain could not in any event have 
maintained an expeditionary force of any size in Greece, and 
there are some who maintain that the Greeks should in conse- 
quence have been told from the outset that Britain was unable 
to help. That criticism reflects directly upon the competence 
with which the Government is exercising the higher direction 
of the war; but it is a natural one and should be weighed with 
candour, not summarily dismissed. 

The first fact to be noted is that Britain had no responsibi- 
lity for Greece’s decision to fight. That came from the heart 
of her gallant people under a leadership which reflected and 
expressed in every way their passion for independence and 
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their valour of heart. Though they are suffering for a courage 
which has never been surpassed, they will regain their freedom 
in due course and they will stand immeasurably higher in the 
years to come than the venal neighbours who sold themselves 
into vassaldom. The decision and the glory of it are theirs; 
they were not inspired by pressure or persuasion from their 
allies. When that resolve was communicated to London, the 
British Government had to decide whether to aid them as best 
it could or leave them to fight alone—one of those deep- 
searching choices in which moral and military considerations 
diverge. The former course was chosen, and there was no 
difference between political and military leaders, despite the 
military risks involved, upon the rightness of the choice. 

It was a forward-looking decision, and its wisdom is not 
to be judged by immediate results. It has not, it is true, pre- 
vented the over-running of mainland Greece; and on the 
southern Mediterranean shore we have suffered a reverse in 
Cyrenaica which would not have occurred but for the assist- 
ance which we sent to our Hellenic allies. These are serious 
items on the debit side of the balance; but they do not justify 
an adverse judgment on the long-range wisdom of the course 
which the Government took. Let anyone reflect how by 
comparison the world would have looked on us, and how 
we ourselves would have felt, had we not faced the German 
and Italian invaders at Greece’s side with what forces we could 
spare and carry to her support. It always looks like special 
pleading to set moral gain against material loss; but in this 
instance, judged solely by what will or will not help to win 
the war, there is decisive reason for the view that our cause 
is the stronger morally and on balance none the weaker 
materially for the effort we made on Greece’s behalf. 

Let it be added that the imperial forces sent to Greece 
acquitted themselves magnificently in what is for spirited 
soldiers the hardest of all tasks. All who knew the Australian 
and New Zealand troops were confident that they would add 
fresh honours to the Anzac name. What is never so certain 
until it is tried is the quality of the training given in relation 
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to the methods of war which have to be met; but the British 
and imperial forces proved themselves no less equal in training 
than in courage to German armoured assault; and though very 
greatly outnumbered, they inflicted much heavier losses in 
men and material than they themselves sustained. Their show- 
ing has been an inspiration and encouragement to all the 
armed land forces which are still awaiting the test; for they 
have utterly destroyed the legend that German armoured air 
and ground attack cannot be met and overcome. 

It still remains to hold and counter Hitler’s challenge in the 
Middle East. His aim is unquestionably to drive our sea-power 
from the Mediterranean by occupying Egypt and depriving 
the Fleet of its main base at Alexandria. For this purpose 
he now has the advantage of air bases on Greek territory, 
and he can switch both air and land forces from one theatre 
to another with a rapidity which we cannot at present match. 
Backed by strong ait-power with bases upon the Eastern 
Mediterranean coasts, Hitler’s threat to Egypt via Libya and 
also via Turkey and Syria is unquestionably grave, and it may 
well be that he will attempt landings with armoured forces 
in Asia Minor or on the shores of the Black Sea. Though 
Russia is plainly conscious of the menace implicit in this to 
herself, we cannot count upon her intervention. She may 
abandon the Turks, if they are attacked, and she may herself 
capitulate; no man but Stalin can tell. France is another 
uncertain factor; we cannot set aside the possibility of having 
to reckon with the French fleet, since Admiral Darlan is 
clearly bent on evading Marshal Pétain’s scruples and setting 
the strong anti-German feelings of the great majority of the 
French people at naught. 

Spain also may turn against us, for Hitler in his burning 
desire to close both ends of the Mediterranean against us has 
renewed his pressure upon the Spanish Government. Every 
extension of his communications is in some sense an advantage 
to us, particularly when they pass near the sea; but the open- 
ing of new ports upon the Atlantic to German use would 
add considerably to our difficulties in the maritime war; the 
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control of an even shorter sea route for German divisions into 
North Africa would also manifestly aggravate the menace that 
we have to counter in that theatre. It is, however, to be noted 
that a move by Hitler into Spain would be another direct 
challenge to the vital interests of the United States. 
Whatever the United States may do, it is certain that Hitler 
will press his advance on Egypt and the sources of oil. The 
summer heat will soon make fighting in the African desert an 
almost intolerable physical test; but it will be undertaken none 
the less. And while we must arrest Hitler’s Drang nach Osten if 
we are to prevent a great prolongation of the struggle, we have 
to keep our daylight air superiority over these islands and the 
narrow seas, and also to be ready at any moment to defeat a 
massive attack by air- and sea-borne forces upon this country 
at many different points. One thing is certain—that Hitler 
cannot reach a decision this year without invading England 
and destroying her fighting-power. That is his only road to 
decisive victory, whether he is checked in the East or not, 
since he cannot secure a decision by local victory there; and 
he must attempt the task without giving us much more time 
to expand our strength by land and air, if he is to attempt it 
with any hope of success. The security of these islands must 
therefore remain our central preoccupation, whatever else 
befall. They are the heart of freedom’s cause, and they must 
be held intact against assault and battery, however severe. 
Our task in the coming summer is therefore manifest. Hitler 
may well have an open mind as to the theatre in which he will 
press his fiercest attack; but he has the means for attacking 
simultaneously on all three main fronts. If he is checked in 
the Mediterranean, he will be driven back upon invasion of 
this country; and if invasion fails or looks unpromising, he 
will stake all upon his eastward drive. Whatever the issue in 
those theatres, he will also press to the utmost his attack upon 
the Atlantic routes. We are therefore called upon to fight for 
our very life in three main theatres; the issue of the war will 
not be certain until we have mastered the threat to the 
Atlantic life-lines, countered Hitler’s eastward thrust and held 
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this country unsubdued by either moral or material assault. 
If we stand fast against this triple menace, as we shall at all 
costs, during the summer months, Hitler will have failed 
decisively to impose his will on us, and the initiative will pass 


at last into our hands. How then shall we impose our will on 
him? 


Il. THE WAY TO WIN 
I 


HIS is a moral no less than a material war. Moral forces 

have already played a momentous part in it, but in many 
ways to our detriment. Germany has sapped the vital strength 
of her victims before attacking or absorbing them, and she is 
now exploiting a well-earned reputation for invincibility with 
very great effect. It is an utter mistake to suppose that we can 
destroy that legend or the strong self-confidence which it 
inspires in German breasts by denouncing the moral obliquity 
of the means by which it has been built up. Moral forces will 
not tell against it until it is shaken by a manifest and concrete 
military check. But when that check has been administered 
for all men to see, when the German tiger is plainly caged 
and the great resources of the oceanic democracies are known 
to be piling up against him, when in particular the air-power 
leagued against him is expanding to a fighting and bombing 
strength that he cannot equal, then the tide will turn and a 
moral renascence throughout Europe will help to overwhelm 
him in all the countries he has enslaved. 

The truth is that a succession of brilliant military triumphs, 
prepared and exploited with consummate political skill, have 
so far concealed the political weakness of Hitler’s long-range 
schemes. It seems certain that he himself combines real mili- 
tary insight with his political genius. He also has the gift of 
choosing men; he has found daring and skilful soldiers to 
wield his military machine, and no truthful estimate of his 
power should under-rate the soldierly virtue and capacity of 
the German race. The staff-work of his enterprises, the dash 
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and daring of his plans, the endurance of his troops are 
all alike remarkable. He has emulated Napoleon for sudden- 
ness and rapidity in the strokes of war, and he has surpassed 
Napoleon in the process of intimidating and disintegrating 
his opponents before the blow falls. 

He has thus welded Germany into a swift but massive 
engine of war, and has used that engine to establish in 
the course of a few months a military dominion as great as 
Napoleon’s. This might remain proof against all counter- 
attack if the method and purpose of German rule were as 
praiseworthy as German military skill. The fact, however, is 
that no pervert more Satanic than Hitler in method and pur- 
pose has ever afflicted mankind. The fact also is that Germans 
are incapable of playing the part of beneficent, tactful and 
therefore acceptable overlords, for which they are incon- 
gruously designed in Hitler’s dreams. We believe, in conse- 
quence, that, despite the moral ascendancy which Hitler now 
enjoys, moral forces of a very different order, springing from 
revulsion in the countries he has overrun, will rise to over- 
whelm him when the oceanic alliance of free peoples is seen 
to be mastering him in strength of arm. 

If terrorism could ever serve as the means to stable, world- 
wide power, then indeed Hitler might accomplish his aim. 
He has drawn from modern science a range of equipment such 
as no tyrant or conqueror ever controlled before. He can 
move with awful speed to destroy men’s habitations and blast 
their bodies, whole families at a time; day after day and night 
by night he can assail their minds and intimidate their souls. 
No compunction besets him in the exercise of these terrible 
powers. He has made a system of treachery, a new and utterly 
shameless technique of lies. He despises cruelty, dishonour 
and falsehood only when practised on a moderate scale. He 
uses destruction to terrorise his adversary with no more com- 
passion than a farmer killing pigs, and rapine to reward his 
own party leaders and troops with less compunction than a 
huntsman throwing foxes to his hounds. In pursuit of his 
aims he does not shrink from the wholesale extinction of 
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young men and women of reproductive age. Never in the 
history of the human race has one distorted and cunning mind 
brought so much suffering on such myriads of innocent homes. 


The year 1940 [writes Jules Romains in La France Libre] is surely 
one of the most disastrous which humanity has ever known... . 
Other epochs have looked on warfare and the spirit of conquest 
unchained. But we must travel far back in human annals to discover 
a picture like that now before our eyes. For since the end of the 
Middle Ages conquerors have done harm to civilisation but they 
have not challenged its very existence. They have attributed their 
crimes and excesses to necessity, but they have never sought to pre- 
sent them as exemplary actions upon which the conquered peoples 
should henceforth model their codes. They have not announced to 
those conquered nations in advance that they would be treated like 
inferior races—or rather as inferior races were treated some centuries 
ago—despoiled, transported, confined and even decimated according 
to the plan or caprice of their overlord. The accidents of military 
history in Europe have never hitherto threatened the end of her most 
precious moral and spiritual values, the annulment of all that pre- 
vious generations have achieved in the growth of mutual respect, 
fair dealing and goodwill—or, to put it briefly, of humanity amongst 
men. Whatever the sequel may be, the year 1940 will be known as 
one of the four or five in which the civilised life evolved by man has 
stood in greatest jeopardy. 


This is a terrible indictment, but it is true. The Swastika flag 
is flying on the Acropolis of Athens, a baleful sign of the 
degradation into which civilisation has been plunged. 

The effects of this volcanic devastation are for the moment 
so overpowering that it is well to consider how far Hitler still 
has to go in order to realise his dreams. It is obvious, for 
instance, that the establishment of his new order will not be 
compatible with any form of responsible government in the 
countries where it is to operate. Their systems of administra- 
tion will be made to correspond with the Nazi system in 
Germany under safeguards of the rigid Nazi type. There will 
be close control of national production and finance, of customs 
duties, export and import, and every activity of commercial 
life. The right of meeting and free speech will of necessity be 
suppressed; education will be straitwaistcoated; the Press will 
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be gagged; trade unions will cease to exist. All this will not 
be possible in countries such as Norway, Holland and France 
without a continuance of military occupation at central points. 
It will also call for an army of German advisers, supervisors, 
inspectors and such; and the Gestapo will inevitably keep a 
stranglehold on all the artezies of national thought and life. 

This is a project of government over proud and civilised 
nations such as no civilised Power has ever yet attempted, 
much less realised. It would be complex enough in countries 
without the long tradition of independence that Hitler’s victims 
possess; in modern Europe it is an impracticable enterprise. 
Hitler is seeking to impose his political and economic régime 
upon peoples who have for generations, under one system 
or another, determined these things for themselves. For 
that the co-operation of the governed is indispensable. He 
cannot win such acquiescence, except for a passing moment 
of time. Money and power may tempt a small minority in 
each of the conquered countries in Europe to compound with 
his rule, but acceptance of it as a permanency by the great 
majority is inconceivable. 

The instruments which Hitler has to use—that is, the Ger- 
man bureaucracy of the Nazi régime—are, moreover, as funda- 
mentally unsuited as his method of conquest to the scheme 
of government he has in view. Such trained administrative 
personnel as he possesses must already be spread extremely 
thin, and it is not of the type which wins co-operation from 
the governed, quite the reverse. The German bureaucracy 
would find the task with which Hitler has charged it difficult 
enough if it were compact of idealists with a passion for good 
government as an end in itself. But there is no disinterested- 
ness in the Gestapo, no vestige of idealism, no touch of 
benevolence. It is cruel, material, self-seeking and rottenly 
corrupt. It cannot win assent, or anything but hatred, fear 
and ultimately scorn. 

It is no small thing, though it may not seem as yet to have 
counted for much, that the Nazi method and aim are revolting 
to all that is upright, decent and self-respecting in the mind 
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of civilised man. “God”, in the great words of the English 
Bible, “is not mocked”; and Hitler’s every thought and action 
is a mockery of that God-reflecting element in man which lifts 
him above the beasts. In the history of human abnormality 
there is nothing to equal his contempt for human life, his 
indifference to its sanctities, or the degrading nature of the 
order which he wishes to establish upon earth. Revulsion 
against such a régime is as sure as sunrise when once the hope 
of freedom is reborn. 

The fundamental weakness of Hitler’s infamous technique 
is indeed that its effects are momentary. It turns the victim’s 
internal troubles against himself; it spreads confusion like a 
fire and destroys his power to resist. But it does not touch his 
essential character, if real character there be. Applied to a 
spirited people, the Hitler technique is thus like a drug which 
paralyses action and even thought for a period but does not 
permanently affect the heart or mind. The truth of this 
diagnosis is already manifest in Bohemia, Poland, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Occupied France—victims 
from whom the demoralising effects of the Nazi ether are pass- 
ing fast. It will be equally apparent in Serbia, Greece and any 
other manly country which the German army may yet overrun, 

Another ingrained weakness springs from what has been 
defined as the “psychological ineptitude” of the German race. 
No one has analysed that trait more ruthlessly than Hitler him- 
self; his contempt for the German people’s lack of sense and 
understanding is written broad across the pages of Mein Kampf 
and in every speech that he makes. He understands his Ger- 
mans thoroughly because he, a revolutionary by temper and 
an Austrian by birth, has no resemblance whatever to the true 
German type himself. That heavy-handed people, incapable 
of the dignity of self-government within its own polity, is 
equally incapable of making life under its direction tolerable 
to the rest of the world. The way in which a German with 
authority of any sort behaves to a German without it is 
symptomatic of his utter inability to make himself acceptable 
to other men. No nation in the world really likes foreigners, 
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particularly when they are throwing their weight about; but 
the German has an unequalled genius for raising such dislike 
to the level of active and mutinous hate. 

Yet another feature in the German character undermines 
the pretension of that people to be a Herrenvolk. No man is 
capable of sustained achievement who cannot keep his faith 
in his leaders and himself when the tide is running against him 
and his luck is manifestly out. The German is saturated with 
belief in everything German so long as he is meeting with 
success. He is then propelled by an almost mystical self- 
confidence and goes from strength to strength. But he col- 
lapses with extraordinary suddenness when he finds that things 
are not going according to plan and that his tribal god, his 
Hitler or his Wotan, is confronted by something as strong as, 
or even stronger than, himself. With Germans the passage 
from overbearing superiority to cringing humility is remark- 
ably swift. ‘Their morale is brittle, even at its height. They 
can be monuments of self-sufficiency at one moment, and 
jellies of self-pity at the next. It is one of the characteristics 
of the English that they rise superior—or, as some say, remain 
insensitive—to catastrophic reverses and the most shattering 
events. Such insensitiveness or steadfastness is not a German 
trait. 

The Nazi régime, moreover, with its demand for blind, 
unquestioning and universal belief, has probably increased this 
weakness of the German character. It is a noteworthy fact 
that British officers and men who have had experience of the 
German as a fighting man both in the last war and in this do 
not regard the modern German soldier as equal, man for man, 
to the German soldier of twenty years ago. For German 
equipment, tactical enterprise and training, organisation and 
military leadership, the admiration of our soldiers is greater 
than in the past; but for German troops it is very definitely less. 

All these things are facts as undeniable and as significant 
as the triumphs which Hitler has won. They make it certain 
that the German overlordship of Europe will not be of long 
duration, even if it survive the peace. 
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UR business, however, is to make certain that it does not 
survive the peace. The grade is hard, but we can make 
it, with the help of the United States; for with sea and air 
power combined we can strike such blows at the Nazi machine 
of domination that it will lose confidence in itself. In these 
days, it is true, science has placed such weapons in the hands 
of unscrupulous Governments that revolt against them is most 
difficult. But men cannot wield these weapons with effect 
when once they begin to lose their nerve or cease to believe 
in themselves. ‘Towards the end of the last war two English 
soldiers, an officer and a corporal, walked up the bed of a 
dry canal and captured a German machine-gun position which 
had a clear range of fire for over a hundred yards. They had 
no cover of any kind and they ought to have been killed a 
hundred times before they reached the gun; but their coolness 
unnerved the gunners, who failed to touch either of them. 
The parallel may seem a little far-fetched, but it illustrates 
in cameo the solid fact that machine-guns lose their power 
when the gunners behind them lose their nerve. What is 
individually true of those who hold a single position is equally 
true collectively of those who hold a province; when once they 
lose self-confidence, they also lose control. Not that the first 
effective step in loosening Germany’s hold over her victims 
can be taken by the victims themselves. The Germans’ belief 
in their invincibility must be broken first by men who can 
meet them with weapons equal or superior to their own. The 
legend of invincibility serves not only as propaganda to other 
peoples but as food and drink to themselves; and it must be 
shattered by military failure and the manifest checkmating of 
their plans. That is our task, and we must achieve it with the 
United States. But with that achievement will come the turn 
of the tide; and if, as is certain, we can then strike continuously 
home by raids at many points upon the coasts the Germans 
hold, we shall unleash a terror which they will not be able to 
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overcome. Ruthlessness is easy for men who are sure that they 
will remain the masters, whatever befall; it is not at all easy 
for men who are losing faith in their invincibility and wonder- 
ing whether their own turn for subjection may not once again 
be at hand. It is then that Nemesis will strike as surely as in 
an Aeschylean tragedy. 

Though Germany has still an unshaken ascendancy, the 
process of undermining has indeed already begun, as two suc- 
cessful raids on Norway have shown. These are small begin- 
nings, but they are examples of a method which can be steadily 
enlarged as our strength matures; and we have the assurance 
of a great master of war, who tried like Hitler to found a 
continental system on military power, that the method of raids 
may be employed against an extended continental enemy with 
devastating effect. On this subject Napoleon’s views carry 
even more than their usual weight, since he knew what the 
domination of Europe involved better than any man before 
him or since—not excepting Hitler, who has not yet had his 
experience. Caulaincourt records that in the winter of 1812, 
when he was driving with the Emperor home from Russia 
across the endless snows, Napoleon spoke constantly of 
England, dwelling on her curious strength, the mistakes she 
had made, and the better tactics she might employ. The 
parallel to our own time is close and illuminating, as a single 
quotation will prove. 

On this journey, writes Caulaincourt, “the Emperor re- 
turned continually to the subject of England, which occupied 
his mind above everything else”. She was purely selfish, 
Napoleon maintained; but “the more he studied her govern- 
ment, the more innately vigorous it seemed to him”, and 
other nations—for a reason he could not understand—seemed 
to prefer the idea of English supremacy to French. England, 
ventured Caulaincourt, did not seek universal dominion, like 
France—but Napoleon waved the explanation away, and 
turned to the subject of Spain. 


According to the Emperor [Caulaincourt goes on] the presence 
of the English Army was the greatest obstacle to the pacification of 
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Spain, but he would rather see it in that country than be threatened 
with it at any moment—in Brittany or Italy, or anywhere, in fact, 
where the coast was accessible. As it was, he knew where to look 
for the English; while if they were not occupied there he would be 
forced to prepare for them, and hold himself ready for defence 
against them, at every point. And that would use up many more 


troops, give him much more anxiety, and possibly do him much 
more damage. 


“If 30,000 English landed in Belgium,” he said to me, “or in the 
Pas-de-Calais, and requisitioned supplies from three hundred villages 
—if they were to go and burn the chateau of Caulaincourt—they 
would do us much more harm than by forcing me to maintain an 
army in Spain. You would make a much worse outcry, my good 
Master of the Horse! You would complain much more loudly than 
you do when you say that I aim at universal monarchy! The English 
are playing into my hands. If the Ministry were in my pay, they 
could not act in a way more favourable to me. You must take good 
care not to repeat the ideas I express to you; for if the idea entered 
their heads to make expeditions against my coasts, now at one point 
and now at another: to re-embark as soon as forces were collected 
to fight them, and go at once to threaten some other point—the 
situation would be insupportable.” 

This is assuredly an inspiriting moral for application to the 
present war. If life could have been made insupportable to 
Napoleon by the tactic of raids a hundred and forty years ago, it 
can most certainly be made still worse for Hitler with air-power 
added to sea and land power as the medium of attack. The 
German armies are more widely spread than Napoleon’s, and 
they will be still further extended before this summer is done. 
Germany cannot hold down Europe from the Russian frontier 
to the Pyrenees, fight in Africa and the Middle East, attack 
or terrorise the Russian bear, and possibly also advance into 
Spain, without exposing herself at a hundred points to our 
amphibious power; and she will not sustain repeated raids 
upon her enormous flanks without finding that her troops are 
losing morale as fast as her victims are recovering it. Nor will 
she be able to save herself from air attacks of steadily increas- 
ing weight upon the fatherland; for as our offensive power 
expands, we shall be able not only to send out stronger squad- 
rons but also to advance our aerodromes. Germany’s air bases 
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have been closer to her principal target than outs, ever since 
the fall of Norway, Holland and France; but we shall wrest 
that advantage from her as air superiority passes from her 
hands to ours, and we shall then strike the German forces not 
only at their foreign stations but through their German homes 
with such a battery, in front and rear, as no army has ever 
sustained. 

One of the most cruel features of this totalitarian war is the 
manner in which the sufferings of civil populations have been 
used to hamper and demoralise the troops in the fighting line. 
Every one knows how hordes of panic-stricken refugees have 
been driven on to the roads to be bombed and machine- 
gunned night and day in their struggle to escape. This pro- 
cess is serious enough in blocking the movement and supply 
of the armies at the front; but it works still deeper harm by 
engendering a sense of futility and despair in the fighting man. 
The conscript’s strongest inspiration has always lain in the 
sense that he is protecting his people and his home. It there- 
fore saps his morale to know that he cannot defend them, how- 
ever bravely he fights, and that the longer he resists, the longer 
their calvary will be. This is perhaps the most fiendish of the 
terrible new guises which totalitarianism has given to war. It 
undoubtedly played some considerable part in the demoralisa- 
tion of the French armies, and it is one of the two main causes 
which put an end to the heroic resistance of the Greeks. As 
a threat, it has probably done more than any other factor to 
win uncertain neutrals to the German side and to drive them 
to surrender without a blow. It is therefore just that this 
appalling weapon should be one of those which will help in 
due course to weaken Germany’s hold upon her victims and 
undermine the victorious self-confidence of her troops. 

If Napoleon’s views be sound—and who can question his 
military instinct and experience ?—it is clear that our opportu- 
nities for undermining German power will be as wide and 
varied as the vast coast-line Germany has to defend. We can 
shake her people in their base at home; we can harry her 
garrisons in their posts abroad; we can rouse the subjugated 
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nations, and finally strike home as we struck at Napoleon. 
When Napoleon advanced into Russia in 1812, the continent 
was still at his feet; it rose against him from all quarters in 
1814. With air-power we can now strike deeper than was 
possible at that time, and we can unlimber against Hitler a mass 
of hatred even greater than that which shattered Napoleon’s 
Empire. 

Mr. Churchill, who combines political with military instinct 
like the great founder of his line, has but recently contrasted 
Hitler’s career with Napoleon’s. Here is the passage, spoken 
in the House of Commons on May 7: 


Some have compared Hitler’s conquests with Napoleon’s. It 
may be that Spain and Russia will shortly furnish new chapters to 
that theme. It must be remembered, however, that Napoleon’s 
armies carried with them the fierce liberating equalitarian winds of 
the French Revolution, whereas Hitler’s Empire has nothing behind 
it but racial assertion, espionage, pillage, corruption and the Prussian 
jackboot. Yet Napoleon’s Empire, with all its faults, with all its 
glories, passed away like the snow at Easter till nothing remained but 
His Majesty’s Ship Bellerophon, awaiting the suppliant refugee. 

So I derive confidence that the will power of the British nation, 
expressing itself through a stern, steadfast, unyielding House of 
Commons, will once again perform its liberating functions, humbly 
exercised, and execute a high purpose amongst men. 


To execute that purpose our will power must also produce 
the means; but with adequate armament to our hands, we have 
Napoleon’s own reflections to point the way. 


Ill 


E have, however, to organise with far more thorough- 

ness than we have yet achieved in order to command 
the striking-power which we shall need in aircraft, ships and 
the whole range of modern arms. The vast resources of the 
United States are being marshalled with increasing resolve; 
her people are clearly determined that their output shall not 
be sunk at sea, and they will help to give us mobile strength 
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with ships and maritime personnel. But the conversion and 
tuning up of that immense industrial machine will necessarily 
be slow, and it will not suffice to make head against German 
production without a national effort on our part much greater 
than we have yet made. Time is a vital factor; for Hitler also 
commands immense resoutces, and his output will not fail for 
lack of drive. This, to repeat, is a moral no less than a material 
war, and we shall not rise superior to Germany without a con- 
centration on war necessities as great and unresting as hers. 

Part of this depends upon our leaders, but a large part of it 
depends upon ourselves, because the collective effort we re- 
quire for victory cannot be made without the single-minded 
collaboration of men and women in every branch of life 
throughout the realm. We are not yet “all out” as a nation, 
and we must be so, to the utmost which every man and woman 
can daily achieve, if we are to win. The Germans are throwing 
every ounce of strength they possess into the struggle. We 
shall not defeat them, nor save our freedom from them, unless 
we do the same. 

The task of our leaders is to adapt our machine of govern- 
ment to the demands of war. It was not only in military 
organisation and material that Germany was prepared for war. 
Her machine of government, with its unchallengeable central 
authority, possessed from the outset an executive capacity and 
speed which we have failed so far to attain. That is not 
remarkable. Our peace-time central government is a regula- 
ting rather than an executive instrument. It lays down prin- 
ciples in response to public or parliamentary opinion, guides, 
conciliates, advises and adjusts. Its many departments are pro- 
foundly anxious to show consideration for each other, and a 
long process of inter-departmental consultation almost in- 
variably precedes action of any kind. It is impossible for a 
system of this kind to achieve the swift executive capacity 
which is indispensable in war. The country therefore is eager 
for clearer and firmer direction. For all its love of individual 
freedom it would rather be given orders than exhortation and 
advice. Government by inter-departmental committee is a 
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slow and tentative business, and the whole nation is conscious 
of the fact. 

In peace our system of production and transport was in the 
main directed by private enterprise. That is now under rigid 
control, and the system which replaces it requires business and 
executive capacity of a very high kind. Conflict or lack of 
co-ordination between the departments responsible for it is 
fatal to efficiency and terribly wasteful of irreparable time. 
Administration, on the other hand, depended in peace on a 
host of local authorities guided by Whitehall; and these have 
proved for the most part incapable of the foresight, decision 
and rapid executive action required by war. The Regional 
Commissioners, of whom there are twelve, were originally 
intended to take the place of the Central Government in the 
event of a breakdown of communications. But there has been 
a tendency to depart from the original intention and to give 
them powers of intervention in local government. They are 
still, however, very uncertainly placed between the local 
authorities and Whitehall, and delegation of authority to them 
has not yet gone very far. These are grave defects in the 
organisation of the country for war, and there is much com- 
plaint about them. They need correction with a firm and 
forcible hand. 

Mr. Churchill has thrown himself with matchless vigour 
into the direction of our military effort; he has the instinct and 
temperament of a fighting man; every speech he makes is elixir 
to the Empire and to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. He has now to address himself to certain needs 
which are evident. The foremost is to intensify production 
and raise it to the pitch required by war. One reason why 
our present production lags behind our need is the combined 
effect of wages and new taxation on work in the factories. 
No one grudges high wages; no one criticises taxation, 
whatever level it may attain; but the two must be regulated, 
if necessary by a much broader scheme of compulsory thrift, 
in such a way that they do not lead to absenteeism and work 
below the maximum which every worker can attain. 
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Another urgent need is the better use of man and woman 
power. Women are required in thousands for the Army and 
Air Force, where they can render splendid service in replacing 
men; they are also needed in the factories. Registration by 
classes is now proceeding, and much will depend upon the 
mannet in which it is used. There is some talk of compulsion, 
and Parliament has given the Minister of Labour, Mr. Bevin, 
most of the necessary powers. The Services and the factories 
may obtain what they demand without it; but there will be little 
patience with delay or fumbling, if voluntary effort fails to 
produce the very large numbers required. More ships, more 
speed on docks and railways, more food control and produc- 
tion, and immensely more munitions of war—these are the 
central necessities which Parliament and the country are deter- 
mined to obtain. They are impatient of the obvious faults in 
our present organisation for war, and they will support whole- 
heartedly any measures of reform and concentration, however 
arduous, on which Mr. Churchill may decide. 

Such measures are essential, not only for production, but 
also for morale. We still have much to endure, and we have 
to prove that we are better stayers than the Germans, who 
have no power to choose. The spirit is in us; but it still needs 
tempering into the steel which sheers all obstacles and stands 
all strains. For that we all demand a decisive leadership 
in home affairs which speaks the truth and conceals from 
us no part of the sacrifice to which we are called. The future 
is ours if only we forge ourselves into high-speed steel in 
time. 

The times may be dark—in many ways they are—but we 
have ridden such weather before. It was obscure and threaten- 
ing when Pitt died, soon after Trafalgar and Austerlitz, in the 
dark December of 1805, and ten years were still to pass before 
final triumph crowned our arms at Waterloo. It was obscure 
and threatening in the spring of 1918, when Russia had col- 
lapsed and the German armies, thrusting at Amiens, were 
almost on the point of dividing the French and British armies 
and driving us back upon the sea. Yet we were then within 
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four months only of the great counter-offensive which forced 
our enemy to his knees before the end of the year. 

The circumstances to-day resemble those of our struggle 
against Napoleon much more closely than those of the last 
war, and the future may well conceal as many years of struggle 
if we do not now stiffen our sinews and summon up our blood. 
We need, therefore, a united effort such as this country has 
never made before in order that the initiative may be wrung 
from Hitler’s hands and firmly wielded in our own. Without 
that effort, resolute and sustained, the thing cannot be done. 
But at this crisis leadership and national resolve can in sober 
fact command and mobilise the material power required. The 
greater part of the world is on our side, and all we need for 
victory will be added unto us if we deserve it by strength of 
heart and brain. 





THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. VII 


I, THe CHALLENGE TO SEA POWER 


N the period covered by the last survey of this series, though 

clouds had begun to thicken over the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, they could not obscure the success that had been gained. 
Cyrenaica was captured and with it all but the scattered rem- 
nant of the Italian army which had crossed it to threaten the 
British positions on the Suez Canal. The campaign against the 
Duke of Aosta’s army in Italian East Africa was proceeding 
steadily, and the small heroic army of Greece was still out- 
manceuvring and out-fighting the Italian armies in Albania. 
Now, at the time of writing in early May, the storm has swept 
across the Balkans, a German and Italian force has advanced 
to the gates of Egypt, a dissident minority in Irak has seized 
power and raised the army against Britain and the reverbera- 
tions of these enemy successes are disturbing a considerable 
area in the Middle East. Syria and, apparently, the French 
African Colonies are to be put at the disposal of Germany. 
Only in Italian East Africa, already reduced to Abyssinia, has 
the British success proceeded without check. If the last 
survey could be regarded as the demonstration of sea power, 
the present unmasks the challenge to it. Latent from the first 
in the enemy strategy, this has become clearer as the struggle 
proceeds. Though cast on more grandiose and ambitious lines, 
it is fundamentally the Napoleonic challenge to British sea- 
power reborn. 

The modern claimants to continental power rarely recognise 
the meaning or vitality of the oceanic power which Britain 
represents until they have come into violent conflict with it. 
Herr Hitler appears to have agreed with the French generals 
that with their defeat the war was won. Goering’s attempt to 
make good that conclusion, decisively defeated by a small 
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number of British airmen last summer, was less significant and 
impressive than the speed with which the situation was realised 
and preparation made to renew the struggle this year. The 
opening phase of this fresh attempt to defeat us, violent, skilful 
and versatile, has been marked by a careful synchronisation that 
is more real than apparent; and, judged from the superficial 
standpoint, it has secured remarkable success. This is, of 
course, the minimum of what Germany wishes to be believed 
and few would refuse to go as far as that. It is therefore all the 
more startling that Herr Hitler made two points in his speech 
of May 4 that heavily discounted the Spring campaign and, 
indeed, the entire German position. These remarks cannot be 
ignored in any study of the situation; but it will be wiser to 
take them with composure since Germany is at present at the 
peak of her strength and the British Empire is but slowly 
gathering the elements of a war potential, which, when 
mobilised thoroughly, must greatly exceed that of her enemy. 
Instead of saying, as one might have expected from his 
characteristic flamboyance, that the end of the war is near, 
Herr Hitler ignored his earlier promise of victory this year and 
merely said that Germany would be better equipped next year! 
A German spokesman, after the speech, even went so far as to 
state that it is really immaterial when victory comes. This is 
an amazing change, and it suggests that at length some realisa- 
tion of the strength of the British Empire is dawning upon 
Germany. The second point that deserves note is the gross 
minimisation of the German losses in the Balkan campaign and 
of the troops engaged by the Forces of the Empire. It is 
legitimate to draw the conclusion that Herr Hitler is under 
the necessity of conciliating his people more than anyone had 
thought. The two statements do not appear to be consistent, 
since the first paints the struggle as being likely to extend into 
the next and perhaps other years, while the latter suggests an 
invincibility that should assure a speedy decision. But at least 
we are bound to conclude that there are adverse factors in the 
German situation that discount much of the Nazi boasting. 
The present phase of the German spring campaign is 
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apparently directed to the severance of the sea communications 
of the British Empire. The attempt to cut Britain off from her 
overseas supplies and to pen her within the narrow coasts of 
her island has been in train since the beginning of the war. It 
has proceeded pari passu with the creation of diversions in 
distant places, which tend to stretch to the breaking-point the 
amount of naval cover required to protect the extended lines 
of communications, while the more direct attack applies the 
apparatus of destruction at home in what has been called the 
Battle of the Atlantic. ‘This is a threat as direct as it is vital; and 
if it has not achieved a vital measure of success, the combined 
process has gone sufficiently far to make the position serious. 
The reinforcements sent to the Far East, to Singapore and to 
Hong Kong, divert shipping that might be used to carry from 
the factories of the United States the arms and munitions upon 
which Britain depends to overtake the pre-war German 
armament and the mobilisation of an overrun Continent for 
the supply of further equipment. 

Even more does this apply to the transference of the main 
German threat to the Near and Middle East. This is, in prin- 
ciple, an attempt to apply to sea communications what the 
Italian General Douhet suggested should be applied to the 
nodal points of a country’s land communications and what, 
in fact, Germany did in Poland. Germany intends, with such 
assistance as the Italian army can give, to cut out of the impe- 
rial communications the whole of the Mediterranean sector, 
including, it now appears, the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
means by which she proposes to perform this operation is the 
preponderant force of her land troops and the Luftwaffe. 
The German Navy cannot even enter the theatre of operations ; 
and, indeed, the main reliance has been placed upon the Luft- 
waffe from the beginning. It was suggested in the last survey 
that the aeroplane has not yet shown any sign of its ability to 
act as an effective check upon sea power. But nevertheless 
Marshal Goering persists in pinning his faith to it and it has 
had a greater influence upon naval strategy than, in fact, it 
deserves. 
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The dive-bombers which attacked the convoy in the Sicilian 
Channel on January 10 were intended to do more than make 
the passage unsafe for British transport: they were to make 
the crossing from Sicily safe for enemy shipping. To some 
extent they succeeded in both purposes. The Sicilian Channel 
lies roughly equidistant from the main naval bases at Gibraltar 
and Alexandria, and it is clearly difficult to control these waters 
from bases a thousand miles distant. The German bombers 
were meant to persuade the British naval commanders to 
regard the Mediterranean bottle-neck as an untenable area. If 
they could do that, it was hoped that the channel would be left 
free for enemy shipping to carry reinforcements to Tripolitania. 
Ground troops, amply assisted by armoured units, would then 
be able to re-create the advance upon the Suez Canal and to 
make the naval base at Alexandria untenable. 

In spite of the numerous demonstrations of the comparative 
inability of the aeroplane to destroy warships, under even the 
most favourable conditions, there appears to be a lingering 
suspicion that it constitutes a risk that must be avoided. If 
actual experience be consulted, it would appear that almost 
a campaign is necessary completely to destroy a warship that 
is normally protected. Ships of the line, at least, are so con- 
structed that they can bear, as well as deliver, the heaviest 
buffets, and the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, lying at Brest, suggest 
that they well fulfil their purpose. They still lie there, it is true; 
but after repeated attack by the most destructive bombs 
directed against them with the utmost precision, it is not yet 
clear that they have been vitally damaged. 

The aeroplane has, then, to be regarded as a recognised and 
inevitable risk, and there can be little doubt that the Navy 
would take it in that light were it not that its tasks are so many 
and its numbers so few. It is under this condition that the 
enemy was able to ship to Tripolitania strong reinforcements. 
When the ships crossed the channel it is impossible to say. It 
would seem most reasonable to conclude that the time selected 
was the period during which the British Navy was covering the 
landing of troops in Greece, at the beginning of March; and it 
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may have been the necessity for distracting the attention from 
a particularly important convoy that led to the sortie of the 
Italian Fleet and one of the strangest battles in the history of 
naval warfare. It was on the morning of Thursday March 27 
that air reconnaissance reported a force of Italian warships east 
of Cape Passero in Sicily, steering in the direction of Crete, 
some 500 miles towards the east. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean, concluding that the Italian cruisers were threat- 
ening to interfere with our convoys between Egypt and Greece, 
at once ordered the Light Force under Vice-Admiral H. D. 
Pridham-Whippell to proceed to a position south of Crete, to 
intercept them. Besides his flagship Orion he had in his com- 
mand the cruisers Ajax, Perth of the Royal Australian Navy, and 
Gloucester and some destroyers ; and the Commander-in-Chief in 
H.M.S. Warspite, with the battleships Va/iant and Barham, the 
aircraft carrier Formidable and some destroyers, left Alexandria 
in the afternoon in the hope of bringing the enemy to battle. 
In the morning of the following day, aircraft reconnaissance 
reported a Littorio-class battleship, six cruisers and seven 
destroyers south-west of Crete, and the Light Forces shortly 
afterwards made contact and steamed south-eastward in order 
to draw the enemy towards the battle fleet, some 95 miles 
away. A little later the Italian cruisers turned to the north-west 
and the British forces followed until the Li#torio-class battle- 
ship was sighted, when the British cruisers in their turn 
changed direction in order to draw the enemy forces on to the 
Battle Fleet. After a torpedo-bomber attack upon the battle- 
ship, the Italian warships again turned north-west and a little 
later another Italian force was discovered towards the west. 
This force consisted of two Cavour-class battleships, three 
cruisers and four destroyers. The next few hours appear to 
have been occupied with repeated torpedo-bombing, and the 
Littorio-class battleship, the Vittorio Veneto, was damaged and 
slowed down. At dusk, the Light Force, which had again 
achieved contact with the enemy, attacked with torpedoes, 
and a little later the Battle Fleet encountered the enemy at a 
distance which made his position hopeless. Two Zara-class 
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ctuisers received salvoes at 4,000 yards and were at once 
destroyed. The engagement lasted but a few minutes, though 

the sound of firing was heard long after; and it seems certain 

that the Italians were engaging their own vessels in the night. 

The results of the battle were the sinking of the heavy 
ctuisers Zara, Pola and Finme and probably a 6-inch gun 
cruiser of the Co//eone-class; the destroyers Vincenzo Gioberti 
and Maestrale were sunk and probably the destroyer A/fieri. 
The Vittorio Veneto received under-water hits and there were 
other enemy units badly damaged. Two British naval aircraft 
were lost; but otherwise the British Fleet sustained neither 
damage nor casualties. This was the first, occasion in the 
history of naval warfare in which a fleet was brought to action 
through aircraft slowing down the speed of the ships, the 
first too in which so much damage was inflicted without loss. 
A reluctant enemy was brought to battle by novel means, 
though the battle developed only into the briefest encounter. 
The Italian official account attributes the sortie to a desire to 
cut the British communications between Egypt and Greece. 
In that intention, though the Italian force was the stronger 
numerically, it signally failed, and with overwhelming loss. 

It was less than a week later that the world was startled by 
the German success at Benghazi; and it seems improbable that 
the landing of the enemy reinforcement can have been taking 
place at the time of the Battle of Matapan. The advance was 
undoubtedly designed to coincide with the opening of the 
Balkan campaign; but the incident was none the less unpleasant 
and the British Fleet at once planned to use the Italians’ strategy 
against themselves. The enemy had clearly been making use of 
the Sicilian Channel; and it was decided that he should receive 
a lesson. It is still not known whether the convoys merely 
travelled the 70 miles of open sea between Sicily and Cape Bon, 
covering the remainder of the distance inside French territorial 
waters, or whether they risked the much longer journey direct 
to Tripoli. In either case a certain stretch of open sea had to be 
covered ; and, onthe night of Tuesday April 15,a convoy was in- 
tercepted and annihilated. The convoy was conveying troops, 
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motor transport and munitions to Tripoli and consisted of 
five vessels escorted by three destroyers. One of the ships was 
evidently carrying munitions, since it blew up with a terrific ex- 
plosion. The Italian destroyer Luca Tarigo, of 1,628 tons, andtwo 
smaller destroyers formed the escort, and one of them before it 
sank apparently torpedoed the British destroyer Mohawk, of 
1,870 tons, though most of the ship’s company was rescued. 

The Navy was occupied with other activities during this 
period. On March 5 the interesting and important little raid 
on the Lofoten islands was carried out and in April several 
destroyers were sunk off Massawa. The Navy also co-operated 
in the victorious advance along the coast of Italian Somaliland, 
and in the middle of April four enemy supply ships were des- 
troyed in the North Sea. In addition to these and other of the 
more spectacular expressions of the operation of sea-power, 
the Navy continued its daily work of convoy across the oceans 
of the world, to Singapore and to Egypt, as well as about the 
shores of Britain. The Forces of the Empire were carried to 
Greece without the loss of a single man and, though the 
evacuation was not so free from loss, it is nevertheless re- 
markable that the Luftwaffe failed as clearly at the Grecian ports 
as it had at Dunkirk. Once more it is desirable to point out 
that the effective operation of British sea-power tends rather to 
be obscured than illuminated by the description of the occa- 
sions upon which it blazes into overt action. Its true measure 
cannot be given without some estimate of the volume of risk. 
All that can be said is that without its continuous operation 
Britain could neither act nor even continue to exist. It is 
this that gives point to the steady losses of shipping, and 
though the April sinkings—omitting those involved in the 
Balkan operations—show a distinct fall, the steady drain is 
serious. The incident off the Algerian coast on March 30 
was perhaps more informative than was then realised. The 
French batteries which fired on British light forces about 
to exercise their right to visit and search French vessels 
were an irritating reminder that French neutrality was being 
given a German orientation. 
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II. Recor in Lrpya 


LMOST every incident that occurred in the rest of the 
period was part of a plan that showed an evident coherence 

and synchronisation. Benghazi had been entered by the British 
forces on February 6 and with its occupation General Wavell 
rounded off the defeat of an army and the conquest of a province. 
It is necessary to note both facts. General Wavell is undoubtedly 
a great soldier and as such his objective in the Libyan cam- 
paign was the defeat of the enemy army. This accomplished, 
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the province of Cyrenaica merely awaited occupation. When 
General Rommel appeared on the scene, his intervention was 
so spectacular that there was a tendency to suggest that he 
had exceeded the achievement of General Wavell and that 
the latter’s campaign might as well never have been fought. 
General Wavell’s victorious campaign had been carried out 
with the minimum of troops. In no single engagement had he 
used more than two divisions, or about 30,000 men; and 
yet at the end he had captured over 140,000 prisoners. When 
it was decided to send a force to Greece, an armoured brigade 
was left to hold the frontier of Cyrenaica and the bulk of the 
troops were withdrawn. It did not seem to the command, 
accustomed to the lack of enterprise shown by the Italians, 
that any force of sufficient strength to challenge this small 
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frontier guard could be concentrated before resources would 
be available from the liquidation of the campaign in Italian 
East Africa. This was a miscalculation. Italians are poor 
models for soldiers. Yet the British forces had early warning 
that the wide desert belt west of the Cyrenaican frontier was 
not to act as a complete insulation. On February 26 German 
mechanised forces were found reconnoitring at El Agheila and 
were driven back. A few prisoners were apparently taken by 
the Germans. El Agheila lies about ten miles from the 
frontier of Cyrenaica, and if the Germans had not earned a most 
unsavoury reputation for embroidering the facts, their com- 
muniqué would have administered a salutary warning. But 
Benghazi lay some 175 miles to the east, and El] Agheila was the 
westernmost point of the British advance. 

There was some nervousness at the time about the meaning 
of the German incursion into Africa, though the tendency was 
to conclude that the size of the force was greatly exaggerated. 
But, about a month later, the British forces evacuated El 
Agheila and the Germans occupied it. By this time the Forces 
of the Empire had been some time in Greece and attention was 
fixed on the storm that was preparing in the Balkans. It was 
almost unremarked that the Germans had made an advance; 
and the statement that their force in Tripolitania was gradually 
increasing passed unnoticed. The naval victory of Matapan 
tended to distract attention still further from the Cyrenaican 
frontier, so that it came as an almost overwhelming shock to 
hear that Benghazi had been evacuated and the Germans had 
occupied it. In little over a week the Germans were fighting 
at Sollum; Bardia, also evacuated, was occupied, and a crop of 
rumours and reports of captures darkened judgment. 

It is still far from clear what actually happened on the 
frontier of Cyrenaica. Apparently the first clash came at Mersa 
Brega, where the German armoured forces “defeated, dispersed 
and largely destroyed” the single armoured brigade which 
guarded the frontier. The German force was not much larger 
than the British unit, and it seems that the enemy had no inten- 
tion of going beyond Agedabia, a few miles to the north on the 
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coastal road to Benghazi. But on reaching Agedabia, they 
found that the British were in full retreat, and with a bold 
opportunism they pressed their advance. There was only a 
division at Benghazi; and on April 3 these troops were falling 
back upon Tobruk. The Prime Minister has said that there 
were some “tactical mistakes”, due it would seem to over- 
confidence bred through dealing with the Italians, who (so 
decisively does strategy affect tactics) had been condemned, 
ever since their initial defeat at Sidi Barrani, to fight each 
battle with hardly a chance of success. 

The Italians were now having their revenge quite unex- 
pectedly; and it was no doubt the sweeter for that reason. 
Between Derna and Mechili, apparently, the British troops 
fought stiff rearguard actions on April 7, and the enemy took 
about 2,000 prisoners, about half of them being administrative 
details. The fighting was of a confused nature, for the army 
had lost its principal leaders. A minor disaster fell upon 
the Desert Force when it lost the services of four general 
officers, including the immediate commander and the officer 
in charge of the armoured units. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard 
O’Connor, who had commanded the advance with such distinc- 
tion, Lieut.-Gen. P. Neame and Major-Gen. Gambier-Parry 
were captured in the neighbourhood of Mechili, thetwo first in 
making a detour to avoid a road blocked with motor traffic 
while changing their head-quarters on the night of April 4. 
Major-General Carton de Wiart, who was joining the Army of 
the Nile by aeroplane, also ran into a German patrol and was 
captured. The whole of the Libyan area had again become 
fluid; and, though it was to set in an entirely new pattern, 
the transition offered the main advantages to the attack. 

The rearguard had admirably carried out its réle, since, 
although the enemy were at Sollum and in possession of Bardia 
by April 12, Tobruk was by that time in a state of defence. It 
* has been attacked heavily on four occasions since, and both 
German and Italian troops have suffered heavy reverses. Over 
3,000 prisoners have been taken and considerable casualties 
inflicted upon the enemy. All that can be shown for these 
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losses and the destruction of much valuable material is a slight 
dent in the outer defences. In spite of the use of tanks, flame- 
throwers and numerous dive-bombers, so little impression has 
been made upon General Morshead’s troops that the enemy 
has actually cast up defence works about Tobruk to protect 
himself against the repeated raids. On April 26 the Egyptian 
frontier was crossed at several points by enemy columns, and 
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the advance was pressed to a distance of about six miles. But 
there it was checked; and the main British concentration lies 
many miles to the east. In the second week of May the 
enemy crossed the frontier again in five small columns but 
he was checked at Sofafi and fell back. A few days later, 
on May 15, British covering forces occupied Halfaya Pass, 
Musaid and Sollum, This riposte seemed to have been wholly 
unexpected and the Germans left many prisoners in our hands. 

There are several features that distinguish this operation and 
suggest the need for new standards in measuring it. On this 
occasion it seems to be established that the enemy had not the 
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numerical superiority in the air upon which most of the Ger- 
man advances have been built. There also seems little doubt that 
bombardment from the sea has affected the advance less than 
might have been expected; but the most remarkable feature is 
the continuance of the advance while a strong and aggressive 
force remains active upon the line of communications. This, 
at least, suggests that desert operations, even when carried out 
by armoured units, fall into a new pattern little amenable to 
ordinary standards, fluid, liable to swift and striking change, 
involving perils to the advance as grave as they threaten to the 
defence. 


lI. Iraty in ALBANIA 


HE advance across Cyrenaica was intended to detain there 

troops who might be sent to the Balkans, where the Ger- 
man offensive was about to begin. The Germans were east of 
Benghazi and approaching Derna when the attack upon Yugo- 
slavia and Greece actually opened. Less obviously, but not 
less essentially, connected with that offensive was the series of 
heavy attacks launched by the Italians in the second week of 
March against the Greek positions in Albania. The Greek 
army, in the last days of the period covered by the last survey, 
was still making the small advances by which alone troops 
holding organised positions in mountain country can be 
ejected and either captured or compelled to retreat. Tepelene 
had been under threat since the capture of Klisura. This im- 
portant tactical position had been entered as long ago as 
January 10; but, three weeks before that, it had been reported 
that both it and Tepelene were evacuated by the Italians. In 
such country success cannot be measured by miles but by 
tactical advantage, and the advance north of Klisura appeared 
to promise the fall of Tepelene. There is no doubt that the 
position was held at the cost of increased casualties; and at the 
end of February the Italians were seen to be reorganising their 
front in this area. The Greek army was assisted by the close 
co-operation of the Royal Air Force under Air Vice-Marshal 
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D’Albiac as well as by remoter air assistance, and the help thus 
given was significant. 
But during the whole of this period it was known that the 
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Germans were getting into position on the Bulgarian frontier 
of Greece, and Italy was given the task of attempting to pin 
down the Greek troops in Albania so that the concentration 
against the German threat to Eastern Macedonia and Western 
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Thrace should be maintained at a minimum. The plan decided 
upon was to deliver a large-scale attack on a front of some 
20 miles in the area of Tepelene. The Greeks were faced with 
the alternative of abandoning the grip they had secured on this 
sector or of reinforcing their concentration against it. In the 
neighbourhood of Tepelene and for 20 miles to the north, 
there are four roads running towards the south-east; and if the 
advance could be pressed to a certain point it was hoped the 
Greeks would be compelled to relax their-hold upon the centre 
of their front. With first-rate troops, the centre of the line 
might have been pierced and the whole line in Albania rolled 
up. It has already been shown that an operation of this sort 
had been carried out by the Greeks in the opposite direction; 
but if the Italians could hold on to Tepelene from December 20 
until the end of March under immediate pressure, as it seemed, 
from all sides, it was little likely that the Greeks, holding the 
better positions and with the moral advantage of a series of 
definite victories, would be compelled to give way. 

The battle never seemed to favour the Italians in the event: 
and after a week it was broken off because of the heavy losses. 
Seven or eight divisions had been used in the attack, and many 
of them were among the most famous units in the Italian Army; 
but the losses inflicted upon them were exemplary. The third 
Alpini division had twice before been withdrawn because of its 
heavy casualties. It was this division which had forced its 
way to within sight of Metsovo at the opening of the Italian 
campaign. At that point it was cut off in a defile and suffered 
heavily. In the present vital thrust to the Greek centre it was 
roughly handled again. The Sardinian division, which history 
records had fought by our side in the Crimea, lost between 40 
and 50 per cent. of its effectives. No division can remain a 
fighting unit with losses of that order. The 38th division also 
had to be withdrawn and replaced by the 47th. The 14th 
regiment of the 24th division lost 50 per cent.; two battalions 
of the 26th Blackshirt division suffered very heavy loss and the 
commander of one battalion was taken prisoner. The Italians 
had, in fact, suffered a serious defeat, though it is probably 
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true that the Greek commander was compelled to retain in 
immediate support on this sector more troops than he may 
have desired. On March 16 the Italians abandoned the attack 
and devoted themselves to the reorganisation of the front. If, 
as has been stated, this offensive was carried out under the eye 
of Mussolini, he cannot have gained much encouragement 
from the sight of several divisions unable to remain any longer 
in the line through the severity of their casualties. It was esti- 
mated that, in addition to the 3,000 prisoners left in the hands 
of the Greeks, the Italian army lost about 25,000 other 
casualties. 

On March 17 and 18 local attacks were delivered to clean up 
pockets in the front; but once more the Italians left prisoners 
in Greek hands and it was found that their morale was bad. 
The attacks continued throughout the rest of the month and 
on no occasion did the Italians secure more than small tactical 
successes at heavy cost. On March 23 they had even to ask for 
an armistice to bury their dead. 

It is impossible to believe that the German Staff, who were 
in charge of the operations in the Balkans, did not desire very 
different results from these attacks, which were pressed, on 
and off, up to the opening of the offensive against Yugoslavia 
and Greece. If the Italians had been able to pierce the Greek 
centre and compel a general retirement, it would have been 
difficult for any commander to have maintained his dispositions 
in Eastern Macedonia and Western Thrace unchanged. As it 
was, the weight of the offensive was left upon German 
shoulders—which may not have been entirely unacceptable to 
Germany in the final analysis. 


IV. Twiticut InN ITALIAN East AFRICA 


HE fighting in Italian East Africa had also a part to play 
in the German spring campaign. It was the Duke of 
Aosta’s réle to drag out his resistance as long as possible, in 
order to detain in his area of the war the excellent ground and 
air units which would otherwise have been available for service 
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on the Egyptian front or even in Greece; and brilliantly did he 
play his part. In the text-books it is pointed out that the suc- 
cessful commander fires his troops with his own resolution; 
and when the campaigns in Libya and Italian East Africa are 
compared, it is impossible to ignore the difference between the 
units on the two sectors. The morale of the Italians in Libya 
was low and that of the units in Italian East Africa conspicu- 
ously high. When every allowance is made for the difference in 
terrain, which admittedly in the East offered opportunities for 
resistance that the desert country refused, there can be no doubt 
that the Duke of Aosta’s troops fought with a superior stub- 
bornness. It is true that the Duke asked for terms during April, 
but when he was given the only terms that corresponded 
with the hopelessness of his position and he was ordered to 
reject them, he went on with the struggle as resolutely as 
ever, in circumstances of increasing and almost indescribable 
difficulty. 

It was this part of the Near Eastern theatre of war that pro- 
vided continuing encouragement for the British during the 
period under review. Indeed it cast up instances of operations 
that must find their place in the history of warfare. The zone 
of operations was of immense extent. The Italians were 
centrally situated in an area in which distances of fully a 
thousand miles could be measured from north to south and 
from east to west. There were innumerable opportunities for 
manceuvre and evasion in a territory of such extent, and the 
Italians made the most of them. Only with mechanised forces 
of perhaps ten times the strength could General Wavell have 
expected to run his elusive foe to earth in the time that his 
growing responsibilities required, and if he had disposed of 
such forces he could have afforded to look with composure 
on the dragging out of the resistance and to send the reinforce- 
ments so badly needed elsewhere. His strategy was to set in 
motion as many columns as the communications in the area 
allowed him to provide, arm and supply. General Cunning- 
ham was in command of the columns operating from Kenya 
on the routes which the Italians had used for their own inva- 
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sion of Abyssinia. His task was more difficult than that which 
had confronted Graziani, who could base his forces on the 
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colony of Italian Somaliland and depend upon the neutrality 

of British Somaliland, which lies on the flank of the advance 

through Jijiga and Harrar; General Cunningham had first to 

conquer Italian Somaliland and then to reconquer British 

Somaliland, which had been occupied by the Italians in the 

preceding summer. In the north, General Platt, commanding 
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the troops operating from the Sudan, was threatening Keren, 
the most difficult position in the Italian colony of Eritrea. In 
addition to these two main forces were the Abyssinian patriots 
who, under the instruction and command of British officers, 
submitted to discipline with unexpected completeness. 

At the beginning of this period, the most southerly column 
had crossed the frontier of Italian Somaliland and had taken 
Afmadu and Kismayu. The fortified line of the Juba river lay 
in its path, with the town of Jumbo at its mouth. There were 
by this time no Italians in Egypt, the Sudan or in Kenya. The 
column which faced the Juba consisted not only of South 
African troops but also of West African and Gold Coast units, 
and it was a patrol of the last mentioned which showed its 
fibre by taking a tank at the point of the bayonet. The Kis- 
mayu defences, in the forcing of which the Gold Coast regi- 
ment had played an important part, were very strong, but the 
Navy was able to co-operate in the movement against them 
and in all the operations involving the coastal towns. The 
attack upon the Juba line began immediately after the capture 
of Afmadu and Kismayu. For some part of its lower course 
the river has a double channel, and below Jelib an island in 
the centre of the river had been strongly fortified. But on the 
20th the troops were across the river and two days later both 
Jumbo at the mouth and Jelib farther inland were occupied. 
The coast road and the course of the Webbe Shebelli, which 
here runs roughly parallel with the coast, were opened up and 
although Margherita, between Jumbo and Jelib, was not cap- 
tured until the 24th, Brava was entered on the same day. The 
troops were already half-way from the Juba to Mogadishu, 
the capital. As the Imperial column had covered the 95 miles 
from Jelib in less than two days, it seems to be clear that the 
resistance collapsed at the Juba. Mogadishu was entered on 
the following day, and General Cunningham was already estab- 
lishing records that rivalled those of the Army of the Nile. 
Mogadishu, a poorish port, was the principal base for the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia. 

The territory farther inland was being cleared up during this 
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swift advance from the Juba, and the day after the occupation 
of Mogadishu, Bardera, :80 miles from the mouth of the river, 
was captured and a way of advance upon Isha Badowa was 
opened. The importance of this success was that a movement 
upon Dolo, near the frontier of Italian Somaliland and Abys- 
sinia, and Negelli, on the Strada Reale to Addis Ababa, was 
initiated. General Cunningham’s troops had thus two routes 
available for their advance upon the capital. From Mogadishu 
there stretched the main line by which Graziani had marched, 
through Ferfer, Gorahai, Gabre Darre, Dagga Bur to Jijiga 
and Harrar. Graziani had advanced astride this road and his 
match was held to establish a record for speed. It will be seen 
that General Cunningham’s advance was much more remark- 
able. He had already moved with astonishing speed. When 
he entered Mogadishu he had covered some 240 miles in two 
days. As there were nearly 10,000 prisoners to dispose of, 
there had to be a pause; but at the beginning of March the 
advance was resumed. 

On March 2 Villagio duca Abruzzi was entered. This town 
lies nearly 60 miles to the north. Four days later the column 
was in Ferfer, 280 miles from the capital. With this capture 
the column was inside Abyssinia. On March 9 the troops were 
at Gabre Darra, nearly 100 miles across the frontier, and three 
days later they entered Dagga Bur. At this point the column 
was only about 90 miles from Jijiza. It had advanced in the 
thirteen days from Mogadishu some 577 miles, nearly 45 miles 
per day. This is a greater speed of advance than the Germans 
reached in their march across France. Graziani had crossed 
the same ground against native troops possessing neither 
modern arms nor aeroplanes, while he had been equipped with 
tanks, mechanised artillery and motorised troops, and his three 
columns made up a total of about 40,000 troops. Yet in his 
advance he took ten days to cover 80 miles. 

Another part of the British plan now made its appearance. 
Berbera in British Somaliland was occupied on March 15 from 
the sea, with the close co-operation of the Royal Air Force. 
If action had not been taken there, the further advance of 
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General Cunningham would have left an enemy force on its 
flank. This was not a very profound source of anxiety to 
General Wavell. He was perfectly able to recognise that such 
a force would not be in an entirely enviable position, with a 
strong column cutting across its lines of communications with 
the main Italian body. But the clearing of British Somaliland 
offered an advanced source of supply and bases nearer French 
Somaliland and the railway. 

By the time that General Cunningham’s column had reached 
Jijiga the Italians had suffered over 31,000 casualties since the 
crossing of the Juba river; but they were now being con- 
centrated, against their will, and more difficult country was 
being approached. From Jijiga the Italians had, before the 
war, constructed a light motor road to Berbera, by permission 
of the British authorities. The road joined Harrar and the sea, 
and ran through Hargeisa (“little Harrar”), which important 
town was taken from Jijiga on March 20. There being no 
more even potential opposition on its flank, the column at 
Jijiga was once more set in motion. Between it and Harrar 
lay difficult country, and the Marda Pass had been strongly 
fortified. On March 25, however, it was carried and two days 
later Harrar was entered. 

At this point, the organic connection of the various thrusts 
from the frontiers began to appear. This day, March 27, was 
even more remarkable, because on it there first began to 
mature the battle of Matapan which has already been described. 
On the same day Gambela was captured. General Platt had, 
at the start, to face the fact that the Italians were in occupation 
of Kurmuk and Gallabat and were on the Sudan frontier at 
many points to the south. Kurmukand Gallabat had, by now, 
already been reoccupied. Wahmi and Dangila, north and south 
of Lake Tana respectively, had also been taken. At the begin- 
ning of March Burye, some miles south of Dangila, was occu- 
pied, and Gambela many miles to the south-west was captured 
by Belgian and British troops. These various movements raised 
threats to Addis Ababa from the north-west and the west. But 
one other event marked March 27: Keren fell to an attack 
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from the west and the south. Keren is a naturally strong 
defensive position and the Italians had lavished all their skill 
upon it. Lying in a spoon-shaped hollow offering its point to 
the west, it is rimmed by mountains; and although Agordat 
had been taken on the first day of February and the retreating 
troops had been followed up with great speed, Keren was soon 
recognised to present such difficulties that attempts were made 
to turn the position. A column was landed at Marsa Takli on 
the Red Sea coast. Another detachment entered Eritrea across 
the northern apex of the western frontier. These elements 
joined hands and, with a strong unit of the Free French Forces, 
moved southward; but the advance was skilfully held off by 
the Italians and only indirectly influenced the fate of Keren. 
Another column moved in from the south. The town was 
subjected to increasing pressure from the first moment that the 
advancing British established contact with the defence; but the 
fighting was of the most bitter character. From their moun- 
tain positions the Italians, discarding their rifles, hurled bombs 
and grenades upon the assailants. On March 18 the final attack 
was made and every step of the advance was resisted. On one 
day no fewer than seven strong counter-attacks were delivered. 
But when these were beaten off, the Imperial troops pressed 
their advance again, and at seven o’clock in the morning of 
Match 27 the fortress fell. 

Speculation had been busy as to whether, with the break- 
down of the resistance there, the exploitation of the victory 
would be easy. The event soon put an end to all doubt. On 
April 1 Asmara, the capital of Eritrea, was occupied, and a 
week later Massawa on the Red Sea was taken. The troops 
from Asmara had fallen back towards the south and south- 
east and the Imperial forces followed them through Adowa on 
April 5, and continued their advance against growing resist- 
ance. Meanwhile General Cunningham’s column had occu- 
pied Diredawa, Messo on the Addis Ababa railway and on 
April 6 Addis Ababa itself. Three weeks later they had 
occupied Dessie, after overcoming the resistance at Cambolci. 
The northern column from Adowa and the southern from 
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Dessie started to close the gap between them. The way of 
escape westwards by Gondar was closed; the advance was 
pressed through Debra Markos; the column which advanced 
from Italian Somaliland through Dolo passed through 
Negelli, joining with another from Yavello. The Duke of 
Aosta’s area of freedom was steadily shrinking. He had lost 
an impressive number of prisoners. His native troops were 
deserting. He was deprived of reasonable communications. 
His supply was dependent upon dumps already arranged in 
various parts of the country. But he held on until, surrounded 
at Amba Alagi, he surrendered on May 20. The only re- 
maining centres of Italian resistance were then Gondar and 
Jimmah. General Cunningham has the distinction of having 
carried out the greatest march in military history. 


V. Tue BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


T is well that these encouraging movements were taking 

place at this time, for across the Mediterranean tragedy 
seemed undiluted. Admiral Mahan, the great exponent of the 
influence of sea power, once wrote some words that appear 
to have a more intimate bearing upon the problems of the 
present moment than they had when he wrote. He referred 
to the “word ‘defence’, already too narrowly understood, 
(which) has its application at points far away from our own 
coast”. It is the characteristic of most non-militarist peoples 
to conceive the problem of defence too narrowly, and at the 
present moment, when one country after another defers its 
preparation until it is immediately attacked, the danger of this 
attitude is painfully obvious. When Yugoslavia at length 
found itself faced with the German attack, its forces were not 
completely mobilised, the equipment was below the standard 
required in modern war and, worst of all, there had not been 
time to change the concentration. This military operation, by 
which a nation’s armies take up their positions to face or 
initiate attack, is a complex of detailed arrangements which 
take much time to elaborate and cannot be changed except in 
a similar time. The Simovitch Government had, therefore, to 
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await the German attack upon a concentration that had no 
relation to the actual needs of the existing situation. Yugo- 
slavia has a very long frontier and only on the Greek and 
Bulgarian boundaries does geography assist the defence. But 
it would nevertheless have seemed a counsel of prudence to 
take precautions against a German attack through Bulgaria. 
But, understanding the problem of defence too narrowly, the 
previous government allowed things to drift; and when 
General Simovitch took charge of affaits, with every interest 
in making common cause with the Allies, or at least in keeping 
open a way of retreat to,a friendly country, he could do 
nothing but recognise that the safety of his country had been 
fatally compromised. 

Herr Hitler has said that, although the German concentta- 
tion was much larger, he only used twenty divisions against 
Yugoslavia and Greece, including six armoured divisions. The 
statement is probably incorrect, and at best it can only be 
trusted to give the order of the German numbers. The attack 
was delivered without warning at 5.45 a.m. on April 6 against 
the three Greek divisions which were concentrated on the 
Metaxas line in eastern Macedonia and western Thrace. The 
Germans struck down the five main avenues of advance into 
Greece: the Maritsa valley from Svilengrad; towards Komo- 
tine; towards Xante; over the Nevrokop plateau towards 
Drama; and down the Struma valley by the Rupel Pass. Here 
parachute troops were used, but two-thirds of them (100) were 
quickly killed and the rest captured. The Allied plan contem- 
plated offering little resistance in the Maritsa valley, and 
Dedeagach was occupied on April 9. It was recognised that it 
might be necessary to evacuate Thrace and eastern Macedonia, 
but it had been thought that there would be time to withdraw 
the Greek forces, after inflicting the heaviest possible losses on 
the enemy. The Allied plan contemplated a stand upon the 
high ground west of the Vardar valley; the evacuation of 
Salonika was therefore intended and, in fact, prepared. 

These plans looked feasible enough; but they took no 
account of the faulty concentration of the Yugoslav army, 
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which placed the greatest strength in the north, and left the 
vulnerable south and east of the country insufficiently pro- 
tected. As a consequence, the valley of the Strumitsa was 
quickly threaded by the Germans, who then passed down the 
Vardar valley on both sides of Lake Doiran. They entered 
Salonika on the evening of April 8; and the Greek divisions 
to the east were cut off. This was not, however, the most 
serious effect of the Yugoslav weakness on the south and east. 
Skoplje and Veles, the head of the branch line through Bitolj 
(Monastir), were also occupied on April 8 and the Monastir 
gap was threatened. Resolute troops will find a way over all 
difficulties; but not only would the main line of Yugoslav 
retreat into Greece be cut off, if the Monastir gap was seized 
by the Germans, but a line of advance for the Germans 
between General Wilson’s force and the main Greek army 
would be opened. The Forces of the Empire, comprising 
Australian and New Zealand divisions and various British 
contingents totalling about 60,000 men, with two Greek 
divisions—all under the command of General Wilson—held 
strong natural positions from the sea near Katerini through 
Veria and Edessa to the Yugoslav frontier. A British armoured 
force was operating to the east on demolition work. General 
Wilson’s small force was therefore stretched out along a line 
of some 60 to 70 miles on the east while the main Greek army 
was confronting the Italians on a front of about the same 
extent on the west. Between them lay the Yugoslav mountain 
barrier pierced by the Monastir gap; and there were only Greek 
mountain guards on this sector of the front. 

A small force was concentrated near Amintaion, south of 
Florina, and the armoured force was withdrawn south of 
Edessa. On April 9 this force, under General MacKay, 
engaged the enemy and during this and the following day 
inflicted heavy losses on him; but it was by that time clear 
that the much larger German forces could not be held in- 
definitely and the whole line would have to be abandoned if it 
were not to be outflanked. On April 11 the Forces of the Em- 
pire and the Greek troops began to fall back to a line running 
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from south-east of Mount Olympus, north-west to Servia, 
south-west along the Aliakmon river and then north-west 
along the high ground to the west of the plain of Kozani. The 
armoured force was placed at Grevena. The Greek divisions 
held the Kozani plain sector and suffered heavy loss, while the 
Germans advancing down the Kozani valley were heavily 
engaged by the Imperial forces and hammered in their turn. 
But the two Greek divisions had now almost ceased to exist 
as a fighting force; and, to avoid an imminent threat to their 
flank and rear, the Imperial forces had to fall back to the 
Thermopylae line, south of Lamia. They were now deprived 
of all aid from the Greeks, since the main Greek Army was 
beyond the Pindus. On the next few days, the Imperial troops 
fought their way back to the new line against heavy odds. A 
small Anzac force on the 16th fought off two German divisions 
in the Peneios gorge and covered the withdrawal of the right 
flank at the cost of severe casualties. On April 20 the Imperial 
forces were on the Thermopylae line, with the New Zealand 
division on the right, and the Australian division holding the 
pass on the left. 

By this time it was clear that the Greek army could fight 
no longer and the Greek Government thereupon requested 
that the Forces of the Empire should be withdrawn from 
Greece. The Greek army of the Epirus had now laid down 
its arms, and the Germans began to advance south from 
Yannina through Arta and Agrinion towards the rear of the 
British position. On April 22 a New Zealand brigade was 
withdrawn to a position on the pass south of Erythrai where 
it covered the withdrawal of the forces from the Thermopylae 
position to the beaches in Attica, Argolis and Peloponnese, 
where they were embarked. The total casualties suffered by the 
Forces of the Empire were 11,500, of whom the greater part were 
cut off and taken prisoner in the last phase of the campaign. 

The Yugoslav army had been out of the battle for some 
time. The operations of modern war depend upon com- 
munications, and before the end of the first week all the main 
nodal points of the Yugoslav communications had been 
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captured. When the Germans seized Skoplije and the Monastir 
gap, they put it out of the power of the Yugoslav army to 
resist as an organised force. On April 17 the German News 
Agency reported that all the Yugoslav forces which had not 
been disarmed previously laid down their arms at 9 p.m. Their 
heroic gesture had saved the honour of the Yugoslavs; but the 
great possibilities latent in their defiance had been sacrificed 
by the pusillanimous government of the Regent. The Italian 
communiqués naturally continued to announce the occupation 
of one town after another in Dalmatia. Never are Italians so 
victorious as when fighting has been abandoned. 

Herr Hitler threw a strange light upon the campaign by a 
gross minimizing of the German casualties and of the forces 
engaged against the Forces of the Empire. Even if he had 
been content to state the number of divisions actually thrown 
against the British troops, he would have deliberately mis- 
represented the cause of their defeat, since it was not that 
factor which compelled withdrawal, but the destruction of the 
forces on their flank. 


VI. THe Next STEP 


CONSIDERABLE number of the Greek and Imperial 

troops were evacuated to Crete, where they were placed 
under the command of General Freyberg. The importance of 
maintaining the position there is not easy to exaggerate. Even 
if it did no more than impose a check upon the extension east- 
wards of the threat to the British base at Alexandria, it would 
be amply justified. But it seems impossible that the Germans 
can reconcile themselves to the continuance of this defiant 
gesture without retaining troops in Peloponnesus and on the 
Greek mainland. This must be a matter of serious incon- 
venience to the German command, and it is certain that they 
will make a determined attempt to drive the Allied forces out 
of the island or make it altogether untenable. Some part of 
the inconvenience of having the German armies stretched out 
from the Arctic to Attica in police operations cannot be 
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avoided. But it is clear that while the British force remains 
in Crete, the Royal Air Force will have a wide range of action 
of which it would otherwise be deprived. It is also certain that 
the Greeks, who might otherwise be expected to settle down 
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under some quisling, will resist every attempt to coerce or 
assimilate them. 

About 80 per cent. of the Forces of the Empire were safely 
evacuated from Greece either to Crete or to some other part 
of the Near East. They will be available for the next phase of 
the struggle. The difficulty is to imagine where it will be 
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staged. The Germans wish to eradicate British power from 
the Mediterranean and their next move should logically be 
some form of threat to the Suez Canal from the north. They 
have occupied the Aegean islands in the neighbourhood of 
the Dardanelles and about the coast of Asia Minor. It should 
not be difficult to link up with the Dodecanese and create a 
series of air bases from which to threaten Turkey and Syria. 
With French compliance—presumably the price paid for the 
German “concessions” announced from Vichy on May 14, 
German aircraft are already using Syrian aerodromes—and 
being attacked there by the R.A.F.—and they have appeared 
in Irak. But without command of the intervening sea the 
Germans will have difficulty in securing an effective occupa- 
tion of Syria. If Germany required the Yugoslav com- 
munications to assure the position in Greece, a fortiori she 
must have the Turkish communications for any operations 
beyond raiding activity in Syria. 

It may be admitted that the existence of trouble in Irak is 
serious. This country occupies a strategic position of im- 
mense importance. Not only does it include a great stretch 
of the Haifa pipe-line but it also covers the approaches to the 
Iranian oil-fields. This alone would give it an outstanding 
importance. But beyond this altogether is the fact that it abuts 
upon Turkey, Syria and Transjordania on the west and upon 
Iran on the east. If there is any strip of territory in which a 
mischief-maker could stir up the maximum trouble with a 
minimum expenditure of pains it is Irak, which guards the 
outer gates of India and the rear defences of Syria and Palestine. 
It is almost beyond belief that the present threat will not be 
removed within the immediate future. What is disturbing is 
that there should exist in this important centre the soil in 
which such a challenge can arise. 

It may be that this is the seedling that will develop into the 
threat upon the right flank to the British position in Egypt. 
It is reassuring that General Wavell has now about half a 
million troops at his disposal in this area, If he can be pro- 
vided with the appropriate amount of material, the chances of 
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a German disturbance in that area should not be as favourable 
as they seem to the warm German imagination. 

There is one point that may be made as suggesting the con- 
ditions under which the next step will be taken. It is significant 
that the influence of air power strategically and in close co- 
operation with the ground forces has not proved as decisive 
as it promised to be last summer. General Rommel advanced 
against a British air superiority, which has not been able to 
prevent his concentrating fresh troops and supplies. On the 
other hand, the German superiority in Greece, particularly in 
the last phase, was not able to prevent the withdrawal of a great 
percentage of our troops with but little loss. The night bomb- 
ing operations in Great Britain have shown developments that 
may prove most significant. The rise in the destruction of 
German raiders has been steady since December, and it is now 
showing an acceleration that cannot be ignored. If by means 
of night fighters and anti-aircraft fire (which for the first five 
nights of May destroyed 20 per cent. of the machines brought 
down) this increase can be maintained, without any corre- 
sponding increase in the number of Royal Air Force bombers 
destroyed, the war may take a new turn, The fact that, up to 
the.end of March, 34,284 civilians had been killed and 46,119 
wounded suggests the human side of this grave problem. 
If desires were deeds this would receive its sufficient solution in 
the provision of an overwhelmingly supreme Air Force which 
would speedily apply the brake to the German war machine, 





PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


II], PLANNING FOR REBUILDING 


I. THE URGENCY OF PLANNING 


ERE and there voices are raised objecting to the move- 

ment for “Planning Now”. The war, it is said, should 
absorb every energy. Thecry should be: “The war, the whole 
war, and nothing but the war.” This is not the moment, they 
say, when amiable idealists should distract attention with 
schemes for a new heaven and a new earth. Unless there is 
victory we shall have nothing that will be worth planning. 
Victory first—planning after! 

At first blush this may sound right. A moment’s considera- 
tion shows it to be clearly wrong. It is easy to foresee what 
the home situation will be when the war ends, when the wel- 
come hour strikes and the church bells are pealing, not for 
invasion but for peace. Then straightway millions of people 
will be demobilised from the forces, millions more released 
from munitions. An immense problem of employment will 
present itself. At the same time there will be a widespread and 
active demand for building. Destroyed areas will have to be 
reconstructed. Bombed-out families, often scattered, will be 
eager to obtain new homes and to unite again. At least two 
years’ arrears of normal building, probably more, will have to 
be made good. And the demand will be heard everywhere— 
Now, after this terrible ordeal, is the moment to make this 
Britain of ours truly worthy of the sacrifices of her people; 
now is the moment for a sustained effort to get rid of its mean- 
nesses and disfigurements; to start on better lines; to raise our 
country to be a fit home of a great nation, fit to be the centre 
of a mighty Commonwealth and focus of the moral leadership 
of the world. 
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But if in these present days we were to listen to the voices 
that would deter us from making preparations in advance; and 
if, when the war is over, it were found that the legislation, 
which is obviously needed, had not been passed, that local 
authorities had not been able to frame any schemes, that no 
one knew what to do next—there would then be an outburst 
of indignation and impatience. The popular press, members 
of Parliament fresh from their constituencies, perhaps great 
demonstrations of unemployed workers, would clamour for 
action. “Here are all these men on the dole waiting for work; 
here are public authorities and private enterprises eager to 
employ them on building that is urgently required; here are 
owners of sites anxious to rebuild on their own property; here 
are the materials ready and capital available; and it is all held 
up because, while the war was on, no one had the intelligence 
to foresee that this situation would arise or the energy to make 
preparations to meet it.” In such circumstances the nation 
would not wait—it could not afford to wait—while Depart- 
ments hurried to prepare Bills, Parliament hurried to pass 
them, new authorities were being set up, new schemes framed, 
negotiations carried on, designs prepared. At such a moment 
those who stood in the way would be brushed aside. ‘‘Plan- 
ning”, “amenities”, “Better Britain” would become words of 
derision. Under the pressing compulsion of practical need we 
should again see rows of houses run up wherever it could be 
done most quickly and cheaply—that is, all along the main 
roads. More of the beauty of the countryside would be 
trampled under. The opportunity to redeem destruction by the 
creation of finer towns would be missed. Posterity would 
bitterly blame our generation for an unpardonable failure to 
seize a great occasion, as we blame the Londoners of Wren’s 
day, but with even better reason. 

Nor is it true to say that energies need be diverted from the 
prosecution of the war. Not everyone is privileged to take a 
direct part in it. here are many experienced men who are 
over age or not physically fit, or, for one reason or another, 
unable to find a war-job which can employ their capacities. 
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Parliament itself, with hardly any legislation of the normal 
type, is under-worked; members of both the Commons and 
the Lords would welcome these new duties. Further, there is 
now a spirit abroad in the nation which makes this the pro- 
pitious hour. All classes and interests are drawn together. 
Political controversy is in abeyance. Property owners are 
probably more ready now to welcome social progress for its 
own sake, and to help it forward, than at any previous time. 
Provided they are given just treatment, they will not obstruct 
great schemes for the redemption of our towns and the 
preservation of our countryside merely for the sake of the 
owner’s right “to do what he will with his own”, but will 
rather join in actively promoting them. This national co- 
hesion, however, may not last. When the pressure of the 
common danger is over and joint action is no longer the rule, 
the spirit of controversy may revive; in a period of political 
conflict and confusion the chance may be lost. Just as, in time 
of peace, a Government has its “War-book” ready prepared, 
so that, whenever the hour may strike, everything is organised 
for instant action, so in time of war a Government should have 
ready a “Peace-book”. In it the measures for Planning and 
Reconstruction must hold a chief place. 

These arguments are conclusive. And they are recognised 
to be so. Throughout the country, among local authorities 
and voluntary organisations, the movement for “Planning 
Now” is active. Debates in both Houses of Parliament have 
shown a keen interest and an almost complete unanimity. The 
Government have taken action. The Cabinet Committee on 
Reconstruction, under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, is charged to survey the whole broad field—standards 
of living, security of employment, the future of education, 
public health—every aspect. The Ministry of Works and 
Buildings, with Lord Reith as Minister, has to deal, within 
that wide framework, with the special problems of the physical 
reconstruction of town and country. Both are now busy 
exploring their respective fields, enlisting advisers, gathering 
outside opinions, framing proposals. 
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Il. THe Present Posrrion 


O a great extent the ground has already been prepared. 

The nation has not been blind to the evils which this 
century has inherited from the nineteenth and has itself in a 
measure increased. Since 1909 Parliament has enacted five 
statutes in the attempt to cope with the disadvantages of un- 
regulated building. Voluntary organisations have been active; 
a number of associations, councils, trusts, institutes, led by 
keen and capable men, have been busy at work for many 
yeats, preparing the public mind, influencing the legislature, 
promoting useful schemes. A Departmental Committee on 
National Parks, under the chairmanship of Lord Addison, was 
appointed long ago and made a series of practical proposals. 
In 1938 a Joint Committee, appointed by three of the bodies 
concerned, surveyed the question of preserving the amenities 
of the coast-line and securing public access, and presented use- 
ful recommendations. Since then there has been the Barlow 
Commission (the Royal Commission on the Distribution of 
the Industrial Population), whose important proposals have 
aroused widespread attention. 

Still the evils continue, and not only continue but increase. 
Half the country, it is true, is covered by Planning Schemes in 
course of preparation, but only a fiftieth by schemes that 
have become operative. And the provisions of the Town 
and Country Planning Acts have been restrictive rather than 
constructive; they give power to prevent what is wrong rather 
than to encourage what is right; the spirit that animates them 
has been one of control rather than of stimulus. In 1935 an 
Act was passed for the prevention of Ribbon Development; 
the result has been to make the ribbons a little broader but 
no shorter. Nothing has been done for the establishment of 
National Parks. The fact remains that, as Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis says, “We have sold our birthright for a mess of cottages |” 

At the present time, moved by such considerations as we 
have stated, and eager to seize the opportunity now presented, 
all the existing authorities and organisations, and some new 
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ones specially formed, are busily engaged in formulating con- 
crete proposals and pressing them forward. They are coming 
to close quarters with a whole series of difficult problems. 

The most difficult of all, perhaps, is that relating to the 
future distribution of the population. To what extent should 
the growth of the great towns be restricted? How far will the 
distribution be affected by the future course of our foreign 
trade; and who can foresee what that course will be? Must 
strategic considerations come in, and if so, should they be the 
dominant factor ? 

Next comes the question whether we should concentrate 
on the creation of new towns or on the redemption of the old 
ones. To make a fresh start with a number of new garden 
cities and satellite towns is an attractive proposition, and it 
may be hoped that some action. will be taken along these lines. 
But we must not forget the claims of existing towns now suffer- 
ing decline. Is revival to be made impossible for them, is all 
the social capital of schools, hospitals, municipal services to 
be wasted by the deliberate diversion elsewhere of such rising 
industries as there may be? Nor can we ignore the difficulty 
of synchronising in a new town the starting of industries’and 
the immigration of labour. As anxious periods in the history 
of Letchworth and Welwyn have shown, the industrialist is 
inclined to wait until labour is there, while the workman waits 
until industries are established. Everywhere the employer looks 
for a pool of competent labour, and the worker for a pool of 
employment for himself and the members of his family. 

Half our population lives in rather more than a hundred 
large towns, and they are likely long to remain there. In- 
evitably, therefore, the re-modelling and redemption of the 
existing towns must be the greater part of our problem. And 
if the older towns be made better to live in, we may provide 
an alternative to “the policy of sprawl”, and thereby help to 
save the countryside. 

This being the situation, a discussion—a controversy even 
—has arisen between the advocates of blocks of flats and the 
champions of separate houses. On the one hand, it is urged 
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that concentration of population is much more economical; 
provides greater social opportunities of all kinds; saves the 
fatigue of daily travelling to and fro. The evils of congestion, 
slums, lack of fresh air and open spaces, can be cured, it is said, 
by re-planning. On the other hand, the argument is advanced 
that these vast urban conglomerations are a bad feature in 
modern civilisation, a divorce from nature and unwholesome 
physically and morally. As for the burden of daily travelling, 
that is merely a question of organising swift and easy transport. 
Most important of all—a wise nation should make the interests 
of the family its chief care. Households crowded into little 
flats, story above story in huge blocks; children brought up 
without “room-to-live”; families wandering from one neigh- 
bourhood to another as wage-earners’ work requires, without 
attachments, without roots anywhere—these will not furnish 
the material for a strong race and a great nation. As Gissing 
wrote in The Rycroft Papers, “There can be no home without 
the sense of permanence, and without home there is no 
civilisation—as England will discover when the greater part 
of her population have become flat-inhabiting nomads.” 
How, then, are we to decide this conflict? But is it for us, 
after all, to attempt to decide it? Surely it is not the function of 
public opinion, Parliament, local authorities, planning societies 
to say to the people, either, “You shall live in blocks of flats near 
your work”, or, “You shall live in semi-detached family houses 
with gardens on the edge of the cities or away from them”. 
Let the people decide for themselves. Some do not have to 
consider the interests of children, because they have none. 
Some do not want gardens, because they lack the physique or 
the disposition to cultivate them. While some are harassed by 
daily journeys, others do not mind, and prefer their homes to 
be well away from their work. Let demand express itself, and 
let supply, as it always should, follow upon demand. Just as 
we say that it is of the essence of freedom that the State should 
exist for the sake of the citizen and not the citizen for the sake 
of the State, so also we may hold that it is essential to a real 
freedom that man’s material environment should be shaped to 
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meet his desires, and not man himself be moulded and com- 
pressed to fit an imposed environment. It should be the busi- 
ness, therefore, of the authorities concerned to meet the demand 
that springs from the people, whether for flats near by or 
houses farther away. It should be their duty to see that each 
should be the best of its kind that is practicable; and that 
the conditions in the centres, and the transport facilities, should 
both be so perfected that the choice between the two should 
be fair and free. 


Ill. THe Srers To BE TAKEN 


S to the steps to be taken now, expert opinion appears to 
be crystallising in favour of certain definite measures. 

1. There is unanimity that, where direction from the centre 
is required, it should be given by a single central planning 
authority. The division of control between the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Works and Buildings and the Ministry 
of Transport is a cause of overlapping, confusion and delay, 
and is recognised on all hands to be quite intolerable. Lord 
Reith announced on behalf of the Government, in the House 
of Lords debate on February 26, “that the principle of plan- 
ning will be accepted as national policy and that some central 
planning authority will be required”. There can be little doubt 
that this authority must be a new Department of State, absorb- 
ing the Ministry of Works and Buildings and taking over part 
of the functions of the Ministries of Health and Transport. The 
Ministry of Health would have ample work left, particularly 
since a large expansion of the health services is probable after 
the war. The Ministry of Transport is already having its func- 
tions consolidated, prior to amalgamation with the Ministry of 
Shipping. The new Ministry would of course be in close and 
constant communication with the Board of Trade on matters 
relating to the location of industry, and with the Ministry of 
Agriculture where the interests of agriculture are concerned. 

2. There is general agreement, also, that the structure of our 
system of local government is in many respects out of date. 
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The old boundaries do not fit modern conditions. The areas 
are for the most part too small for present-day services— 
transport, gas and electricity, sewerage, education also and 
public health. Particularly is this so with regard to planning; 
and more than ever if control over the location of industry is 
to be included. There is indeed a strong case for a complete 
revision of local government boundaries. All over the country, 
round the fringe of the large towns, new suburbs and scattered 
districts have grown up to enjoy the advantages of close proxi- 
mity to the town while escaping the cost of maintaining them, 
through being outside its rating area. Satellite towns are one 
thing, but parasite towns are another; and there is no reason 
why these unfair exemptions should be perpetuated. 

But such a review of boundaries would no doubt give rise 
to many controversies and involve a delay which the present 
urgency cannot allow. No doubt we shall be obliged to accept 
for the time being the areas that we have, and make shift with 
joint boards or committees constituted from existing authori- 
ties. In some form, however, the creation of a network of 
regional planning authorities is generally recognised to be 
essential. They would be larger than the municipalities but 
smaller than the great Civil Defence Regions. They would 
need to be endowed with extensive powers, for theirs would 
be the actual work of framing and executing the plans for 
reconstruction and development. 

3. As intermediates between them and the Central Govern- 
ment Department there is room, and there is need, for another 
element. Experience shows that for each one of the hundreds 
of local authorities throughout the country to be under the 
direct control of Whitehall has been a source almost always of 
delay and not seldom of friction. It has been one of the main 
causes of the slow progress of Town and Country Planning. 
The tendency now is to press for devolution. The Civil 
Defence Regions may be found to offer a suitable pattern, 
though perhaps with some modification of boundaries here 
and there. Branch offices of the Ministry, established in those 
eleven divisions of England and Wales, and staffed so as to 
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be able to take responsibility for decisions on all but major 
questions, would obviate delay and effect a closer contact. 
There the democratic element in our local government system, 
the elected county and municipal councils, would find a meet- 
ing-place with the representatives of the Central Government, 
bringing the national viewpoint. 

4. With respect to powers and duties, it has long been 
realised by all engaged in this work that control over the use 
of land is the essence of the whole matter. Where, as is usually 
the case, land is parcelled out into a multitude of ownerships, 
the difficulties in the way of good planning schemes are most 
formidable. Parliament has made efforts to overcome those 
obstacles. Elaborate measures have been enacted of control, 
compensation and betterment; but it must be confessed that 
they have not been very successful. If any expert were now 
asked to say what was the one thing above all others which 
has hindered proper planning and has left us with the state of 
things that we have, he would almost certainly answer that it 
has been the question of land control. In Germany, as is well 
known, there has been much greater progress in this field. 
The reason has been the large proportion of the sites of towns 
owned by the municipalities; together with the Lex Adickes, 
dating back to the beginning of this century, for the compulsory 
pooling of small properties. Opinion in this country is now 
tending to favour the grant to the planning authorities of very 
large powers of land purchase, sufficient for carrying out the 
most comprehensive schemes. 

5. For the prevention of ribbon development it is not 
enough to adopt a merely negative attitude of prohibitions 
and restrictions. The direct financial advantage of ribboning 
is considerable. Constructing new roads, and laying pipes and 
cables for the public services, is a great part of the expense of 
developing a new estate. To make use of existing main roads 
and facilities obviates this. On the other hand, ribboning brings 
great social disadvantages. The building of houses in a long 
strip instead of in a compact area makes community life more 
difficult. It raises the costs of public services and so tends to 
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increase rates. It hampers road traffic by necessitating speed 
limits, but nevertheless increases accidents. In addition, there 
is the disfigurement of the countryside. It is therefore to the 
public interest to prevent ribboning, while it is to the imme- 
diate private interest of the speculative builder to get round 
the restrictions and to persist in it. The remedy is to supple- 
ment the negative policy by a positive one—to make alterna- 
tive sites more easily available; and for local authorities to be 
more ready to provide roads and drainage and other public 
services at the general charge, and to declare in advance the 
areas where this would be done. 

6. The conditions of these times have brought home to our 
people, more forcibly than for generations past, the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the national life. The preservation of 
good land for food production, and the protection of the open 
country for its value to physical and moral health, are recog- 
nised on all hands nowadays to be a prime object of policy. 
To ensure that the representatives of agriculture, and of rural 
life in general, shall have a proper place on the planning 
authorities, and that those interests shall be fully safeguarded, 
is among the agreed aims of the present movement. 

7. Among other points on which a consensus of opinion is 
being reached is the need for a National Planning Fund, to 
be administered by the Central Authority. Some of the pur- 
poses in view are of general even more than local concern— 
particularly National Parks and the preservation of the ameni- 
ties of the coasts; while the localities directly affected are, from 
the nature of the case, among those with the lowest rateable 
values, and least able to afford any expenditure that may be 
involved. There is an unanswerable case for national financing. 
Further, some provision should be made for loans to cover, 
where necessary, the initial costs of new garden cities and 
satellite towns, new suburbs and industrial estates; and it 
would often be better that this should be done by a national 
authority than left to the chances of private finance. 

Lastly, a word must be said on the composition of the local 
authorities. Enlarged duties of high importance will be imposed 
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upon them, and already doubts are expressed here and there 
as to their competence. While they are free from corruption, 
undue personal influence on behalf of particular interests 
is sometimes suspected. This is not a reason for lessening the 
functions of local authorities and strengthening bureaucracy. 
But it is a reason for appealing to a larger number of men and 
women of character, energy and ability to come forward and 
accept the burdens of this indispensable form of public service. 
We may hope that if, so far from being cut down, the duties 
and powers of our local councils are now expanded, that very 
fact will constitute a challenge which will not be without 
response. The country will not fail to rise to the height of a 
great occasion, and new recruits to the ranks of local govern- 
ment will add to its efficiency and prestige. 


IV. A CENTRAL TASK OF DEMOCRACY 


OOKING back over the domestic history of Great Britain 
in modern times, we see one great movement arising after 
another and carrying the nation forward. There were the 
political struggles for constitutional reform, and the estab- 
lishment, stage by stage, of a full democracy. There were 
the industrial struggles for the emancipation of labour and 
the humanising of conditions of employment. There was the 
development of a universal system of education, of a vast 
public health service, of provision by pension or by insurance 
against many of the ills of life. Each of those movements has 
still some distance to go before its purpose is fully achieved; 
but they are all long established and well on the way to their 
goal. Now in these days we see emerging yet another great 
undertaking, worthy to rank with any of these—the movement 
for a drastic reform in the physical environment of the people. 
It is safe to prophesy that when the war is over it will come 
into the very forefront of our public life. The problems it will 
raise will occupy our thoughts; the action to be taken will tax 
our energies. This may well prove to be the central task of the 
coming years. To make ready beforehand is the duty of to-day. 
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I 


Y the coup d’état of March 27, and by the gallant resis- 

tance of their armies, the Yugoslav people have shown 
that they still hold fast to the ancient Serbian faith, “a nation 
may survive defeat but never dishonour”. This conception 
of honour as the soul of the nation, as the force which binds 
together the component parts of the State, has grown out of 
the years of suffering that form the greater part of Serbian 
history. It is the lesson of Kossovo redeemed at Kumanovo, 
of the retreat across Albania which led to the victory of the 
Salonika armies—the lesson that no defeat is final but the one 
you accept. The readiness of the whole people of Yugoslavia 
to sacrifice their all for the sake of honour is unparalleled in 
history. It is for us to ensure that in the final victory they 
will have no cause to regret their decision. 

There is still too little information about the course of 
events to permit an objective analysis of the recent fighting 
or of the situation since organised resistance ceased. This 
must wait until the smoke of battle has been dispelled and 
the conquerors have finally formulated their plans for the 
disruption of the South Slav State. All that can now be done 
is to record in outline the development of events which led 
to the coup d’état of March 27. What has happened since has 
been but the predestined denouement of a classical tragedy. 

The central figure in Yugoslav politics during the last five 
years was the Prince Regent, who was an absolute ruler to a 
much greater extent than has been generally realised. Dr. 
Stoyadinovitch once said of him that he was “neither a Serb 
nor a soldier”—perhaps the most accurate explanation of his 
failure to understand his people and to gain their affection. 
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He had not taken part, as had most of his contemporaries, in 
the retreat across Albania or in the victories that followed 
the break-through at Monastir, and in the first years of the 
post-war period, years of struggle when the foundations of 
the new South Slav State had been laid, he had preferred to 
spend his time at Oxford and with his English friends. These 
facts, combined with his artistic tastes and his thinly veiled 
contempt for things Serbian, led his subjects to think of him 
as a foreigner. Indeed, both in appearance and in character, 
he resembled more the Russian aristocrats from whom his 
mother was descended than the soldierly and democratic 
princes of the Karageorge line. He lacked altogether “the 
common touch”, and would never, as King Alexander had so 
often done, drive out into the country and talk to the peasants 
in their homes. Even the most distinguished of his subjects 
were seldom able to penetrate the seclusion of the White Palace 
outside Belgrade, or the castle of Brdo in Slovenia, where he 
lived surrounded by the books and pictures he loved. 

In the conduct of affairs Prince Paul showed himself im- 
patient of advice, and he would never tolerate the direct 
speech and frank criticism of the political leaders, many of 
whom had been his predecessor’s closest collaborators; 
instead, he chose as his Ministers men who had no position 
in the country and on whose loyalty and subservience he 
could rely. Those who knew him best believed that there 
were three constant factors in his policy: a deep distrust, 
shared by the majority of his subjects, of King Boris of Bul- 
garia; an extreme fear of Communism, aggravated by the 
Russophil sympathies of his subjects; and an almost mystical 
belief that it was his duty to transmit the nation and the 
dynasty intact to the young King Peter. By “intact” he meant 
something purely materialistic; he lacked the ardent faith of 
the leaders of the coup d’éfat that Yugoslavia could survive 
defeat better than dishonour. 

It was generally believed in Belgrade that Prince Paul’s 
policy was elaborated in the closest contact with the British 
Government, and indeed it is only fair to admit that, in the 
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earlier years of the Regency, British influence played a share 
in setting the Prince on the road to “appeasement”. Whereas 
King Alexander had moved in the orbit of French foreign 
policy, Prince Paul, with his love of England and his many 
British friends, naturally came very largely under the British 
impress and especially under the influence of some of the 
leading protagonists of the policy of appeasing the Nazis. 
He did not share the deep South Slav hatred of the Germans; 
but even if he had, it is difficult to see what other policy he 
could have pursued, so long as Great Britain and France 
declined to resist the new German imperialism. Dr. Stoya- 
dinovitch once remarked that “the construction of the Maginot 
Line proves beyond doubt that the policy of our former 
Allies is exclusively defensive; if we cannot rely on their help 
it is useless to imagine that the Little Entente alone can con- 
tain 80 millions of Germans”. Moreover, this was before the 
seizure of Austria, which gave Slovenia a common frontier 
with Germany; it was before the Munich Agreement, which 
spelt the death of the Little Entente; and it was before the 
Italian occupation of Albania, which all but completed the 
encirclement of Yugoslavia. In the face of such a situation 
braver men than the Prince Regent might well have decided 
to cut their losses. In these years, too, Dr. Schacht, encoun- 
tering no resistance from the Allies, slowly reduced Yugo- 
slavia to almost complete economic dependence on the Reich. 
Trade delegations and commercial experts visited the country 
in increasing numbers, accompanied by the now familiar 
entourage of “tourists”, “journalists”, attachés extraordi- 
nary, and other propagandists and fifth columnists. It says a 
great deal for the Yugoslavs that in spite of the minimum 
counter-attention received from London and Paris they never 
succumbed to the cajoleries of the Germans. 


II 


N August 1939, when it became clear that war would not 
long be delayed, Prince Paul, largely as the result of pressure 
from the General Staff, concluded an agreement with the 
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Croat Peasant Party under which Dr. Matchek and some of 
his colleagues agreed to enter the Government. With a few 
insignificant changes, this Government remained in office 
until the coup d’état of March 27. Its composition is of some 
interest. The Croat members of the Government, unlike their 
Serbian colleagues, were in no sense dependent on the favour 
of the Palace, but relied on the backing of their party, which 
was, until the catastrophe, the strongest political organization 
in the Balkans. There appears, however, to have been a tacit 
agreement between Dr. Matchek and Prince Paul, whereby 
the former ‘abstained from interfering in the conduct of 
foreign policy in return for receiving a free hand in the 
administration of Croatia. This is the most probable explana- 
tion of the recent readiness of the Croats first to support Prince 
Paul in his decision to adhere to the Tripartite Agreement, and 
then to back General Simovitch in his policy of resistance to 
the Axis. The principal members of the Serbian half of the 
Government of 1939 were M. Tsvetkovitch, the Prime Minister, 
and M.Tsintsar Markovitch, the Foreign Minister. M.Tsvetko- 
vitch, formerly Mayor of Nish, displayed a certain political 
agility, but was in fact little more than the Prince’s Secretary. 
M. Tsintsar Markovitch, who had been Minister to Berlin, 
had been wished on the Government by the Wilhelmstrasse. 
(It is perhaps interesting to recall that his father had been 
assassinated by the Black Hand in 1903 for pursuing a policy 
too favourable to the Central Powers.) With two notable 
exceptions, the remaining members of the Government were 
neither interesting in themselves nor representative of public 
opinion. The exceptions were M. Budisaljevitch, representing 
Dr. Vilder’s Independent Democratic Party, and M. Tchu- 
brilovitch, representing Dr. Milan Gavrilovitch, leader of the 
Serbian Peasant Party. These two parties were, in the out- 
come, to provide the rallying-point for anti-German elements 
and to bring down the régime. 

The position in September 1939 may therefore be summa- 
rised as follows. The Prince and most of the Serbian members 
of the Government, while anything but Germanophil, were 
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not prepared to resist German pressure by force; the Croat 
Ministers had decided not to interfere in foreign policy; the 
Peasant and Independent Democratic Parties supported the 
Government over the agreement with the Croats and hoped 
to keep the régime straight in matters of foreign policy. The 
Opposition parties, which represented the great majority of 
Serbian opinion, called for open support of the Allies; in this 
they were supported by the Church and the Army. They also 
had the concealed backing of the Secret Societies, which were 
still a potent force in Serbian politics; but the Societies did 
not then consider that the situation justified their open inter- 
ference in politics. 

The catastrophic success of the German attack on Poland 
and the conduct by the Allies of what the Americans have so 
aptly named “the phoney war” detracted still further from 
that loyalty to the Allies which, a tradition since Salonika 
days, had already been seriously strained by the policy of 
appeasement. There was never a moment when pro-German 
feeling made itself felt, but a certain suspicion of Allied inten- 
tions was at times perceptible, as well as a widely voiced 
opinion that the war was no concern of the Balkans. This 
attitude was largely the result of Russian propaganda; it 
should not be forgotten in considering the evolution of Yugo- 
slav public opinion that Russian influence was probably the 
most powerful determining factor. The word from Moscow 
was distributed by large and well-organised Marxist parties, 
but pro-Russian feeling was by no means based on Commu- 
nism alone or even mainly. Rather was it the old Pan-Slav 
sentiment and the memories of Russian friendship in the past, 
memories which led the peasants to speak always of “Mother 
Russia” and the Montenegrins to boast that “we and the 
Russians have a population of 180,000,000”, 


Ill 


EFEATISM and apathy alike were swept aside by the 
news of the capitulation of France. Even the members 
of the French Mission were amazed at the violence of the 
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popular reaction. In the streets of Belgrade grown men could 
be seen weeping like children, while the political leaders 
seemed ashamed that they had not taken the field to help their 
old ally in her hour of need. The destruction of the French 
army meant that there was no longer any force in Europe 
which could defend Yugoslavia from German attack, and no 
one even among the defeatists harboured any illusions about 
the Nazis’ intentions. The result was a sharp division of 
opinion; a minority—small but including certain members 
of the Government—regarded a German victory as inevitable 
and wished to come to terms with the Reich while there was 
still time. The Prince himself seems to have tried to bow 
before German pressure while maintaining good relations 
with England, hoping to have the best of both worlds. But 
the great majority of the people, and especially of the Serbs, 
while not particularly optimistic about the outcome of the 
war, preferred to die fighting rather than endure a second 
foreign domination. That was the path of honour and, in 
the event of an Allied victory, also the path of advantage. The 
will to resist was by now encouraged by the Russian propa- 
ganda machine, which, through the newly established Russian 
Legation and the Communist Party, spread the belief that the 
U.S.S.R. would never tolerate a German hegemony of the 
Balkans. 

After the collapse of France, Prince Paul seems to have 
been convinced that, though Britain might yet win the larger 
war, the German victory in Europe was complete. Instruc- 
tions were issued to the press to accord favourable treatment 
to news emanating from Axis sources, the Masonic lodges 
were closed, anti-Semitic legislation was discussed, while 
prominent members of the Government went so far as to 
proclaim Yugoslavia’s solidarity with Germany. The growing 
anxiety of the Opposition leaders was further increased by the 
resignation of M. B. Markovitch, the Minister of Education, as 
a protest against what he considered excessive concessions to 
Germany, and by the appointment of the late Dr. Koroshetz, 
fresh from a visit to Marshal Goering, as his successor. 
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The Opposition leaders, MM. Grol, Yeftitch, Trifuno- 
vitch, Nintchitch and others, were unswerving in their loyalty 
to Great Britain and their hatred of Germany, and they could 
claim with justice to be the representatives of the Serbian 
people. In the moment of national danger the tiine had come 
for them to lay aside their ancient feuds and work together to 
save the honour and independence of Yugoslavia. By 
August 1940, negotiations had begun for the formation 
of a “national front” of Opposition parties. This movement 
was supported by the patriotic societies and the still formi- 
dable Black Hand, which provided a liaison with the mili- 
tary leaders. Extremists were already advocating a coup d’état, 
but more moderate counsels prevailed under the influence, it 
is said, of M. Milan Gavrilovitch, the Minister in Moscow. 
M. Gavrilovitch, who appears to have been the statesman 
behind the eventual conp—his resignation was to be the signal 
for action—tealised the dangers of a revolution in so hetero- 
geneous a country as Yugoslavia, and at first believed that it 
might still be possible to influence Prince Paul to adopt a 
firmer policy. 

As the winter wore on the National Front developed and 
extended its activities, while the patriotic societies created an 
organisation under the guidance of former Komitadji leaders 
to counter the Nazi fifth column. The spirit of resistance was 
encouraged by the course of events in Rumania and Bulgaria 
on the one hand, and in Greece and Cyrenaica on the other. 
The result was that when the Germans presented their demand 
for the adherence of Yugoslavia to the Tripartite Agreement, 
all at least of Serbia was organised for resistance. 

At first the “National Front” tried, through the Peasant 
Party leaders, to persuade the Prince Regent to put himself at 
the head of the national resistance. Mass demonstrations were 
held in Belgrade to show the Palace what the feelings of the 
people were. M. Tchubrilovitch and M. Budisaljevitch re- 
signed from the Government and called on all their adherents 
holding state positions to follow suit. This was the moment 
when Prince Paul might have declared himself against all 
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further concessions to Germany. He would have had the 
overwhelming support of the country, the Army and the 
Church. He must have known it; but he lacked the courage 
which a great decision demands. 

When the Ministers left for Vienna to sign the Axis Pact, 
the Opposition leaders, who now included MM. Budisalje- 
vitch and Tchubrilovitch and the military leaders, determined 
to overthrow the Government. There was no doubt about 
the attitude of the nation, and the Government played straight 
into the hands of the conspirators. Prince Paul, alarmed by 
the demonstrations and worn out by the crisis, left suddenly 
for his estate in Slovenia; the Croat leaders were assembled in 
Zagreb; the Serbian Ministers, left to themselves, were with- 
out authority and incapable of offering any resistance. 


IV 


HE coup d'état brought to an end a universally unpopular 
policy. No blood was shed and not a hand was raised 
in defence of the Axis Pact or of the Regency. The new 


Government was indeed “‘an administration of all the talents’’, 
and could claim with justice to be representative of every 
element in the life of the nation. General Simovitch was 
worthy of the traditions of the Serbian Army. Dr. Matchek 
brought the Croatian Peasant Party to the support of the 
Government, and until the country was broken by the 
sheer weight of German arms there were grounds for hoping 
that his presence in the Government was a symbol of new 
unity between the Serbs and Croats. M. Slobodan Yovano- 
vitch, the second Vice-Premier, was the outstanding leader 
of Yugoslav thought. Dr. Nintchitch, the Foreign Minister, 
had been, with Dr. Benes and M. Titulescu, one of the trium- 
virate who for so long determined the policy of the Little En- 
tente. M. Tchubrilovitch was there to represent the Serbian 
Peasant Party and with him were M. Yeftitch, the former Premier 
and Foreign Minister, who had with difficulty been restrained 
from declaring war on Italy and Hungary after the murder of 
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his king at Marseilles. Other members of the Government 
included Dr. Misha Trifunovitch, the President of the power- 
ful Radical Party, Dr. Milan Grol, the President of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and M. Kulovetz, the Slovene representative, 
later killed in the bombardment of Belgrade. M. Kulenovitch, 
the Moslem leader, was the only member of the Government 
who later went over to the enemy. Perhaps the most out- 
standing figure in the new administration, however, was M. 
Milan Gavrilovitch, President of the Serb Peasant Party, and 
Yugoslav Minister in Moscow, who was generally regarded 
as having been the brains behind the coup. At the head of the 
Government was the young King Peter, the direct descendant 
of Karageorge, who first freed Belgrade from the Ottoman 
rule, and beside him were the Orthodox Patriarch, the Army 
leaders and the powerful Secret Societies. 

The coup d’état had been a complete success, but, as M. 
Nintchitch has since made plain, General Simovitch and his 
friends were well aware that the step they had taken meant 
war with Germany, and their inevitable destruction. With the 
heavily armed divisions of the German Army massed on a 
2,000-mile front, stretching from Fiume to Petritch, the Yugo- 
slav people were not faced with any alternative of victory or 
defeat, but with the choice between voluntarily accepted 
slavery and death and destruction in battle. General 
Simovitch did not hesitate in his choice; what is perhaps 
more remarkable is that the common people of Yugoslavia, 
understanding the inevitable implications of his decision to 
resist, gave him their full support. 

There is a legend that on the eve of the battle of Kossovo, 
King Lazar of Serbia was offered the choice between a 
“heavenly crown” at the price of death, and the maintenance 
of his “earthly kingdom” at the price of submission. The 
Yugoslav people were true to the tradition of King Lazar. 
They knew the fight was hopeless, but they fought it. They 
knew that Yugoslavia would live again if they were ready 
to die for her. 





INDIA IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


HE quarterly contributions from its Indian correspondent 
have acquainted readers of THE RouND TABLE with the 
main features of the existing political problem. It is not the 
purpose of this article to deal with these immediate questions 
—they are discussed once more on later pages of this issue*— 
but to look beyond the present deadlock and consider what 


India’s position is likely to be in the world that emerges from 
the war. 


I 


T is difficult at this moment for the imagination even to 

attempt to pierce the misty abyss that separates us from the 
end of the struggle. Will victory be complete and overwhelm- 
ing on the physical plane, as it was in 1918, and as we trust 
to make it again? More important still, will it be, what the 
victory of 1918 was not, conclusive on the moral plane, or 
will the vanquished of 194- remain morally unconquered and 
unconverted, only waiting for a chance to challenge the issue 
once more? Will the conflagration, having extended over the 
whole world, burn itself out and leave at least the peace of 
general exhaustion? Or will potential centres of disturbance 
and aggression remain outside the present conflict, only to 
generate a new cycle of wats in areas now relatively quiescent? 
Will the Western world succeed not only in achieving for itself 
some lasting system of co-operation and security but also in 
adjusting its relations with the East? Will the unsolved prob- 
lems of Asia make that continent the vaster battle-ground of 
the future? Or can the East make a new and original contribu- 
tion to the material welfare and moral peace of the world? 

If no direct answer can be given to these questions, it is still 


* See pp. 543-54. 
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worth while considering some of the underlying tendencies, 
intellectual and material, which have been shaping human 
destiny in the last generation, which have joined with specific 
causes and local circumstances in bringing about the present 
war, and which will dominate the post-war world whatever 
its immediate outcome. We are fighting to-day for freedom 
against tyranny, for the right of the individual to his own soul, 
for the right of the small nation to live its life alongside of the 
larger one. We are fighting for the whole heritage of our 
Western Christian civilisation—or, for that matter, of every 
civilisation, Moslem, Hindu or Buddhist, that is based on 
moral and spiritual values—against a strange blend of primi- 
tive tribal paganism and crude materialism, That is the true 
essence of the struggle as it has developed. But it is far from 
being the whole explanation. Behind the moral issues which 
rightly dominate our minds and hearts to-day lies a complex 
of universal causes which have operated to give this war its 
peculiar character in every sphere and which will continue to 
operate on the world after it is over. 

The last great convulsion in the West before the rise of 
Prussianism affords an obvious analogy. The French Revolu- 
tion sprang from the rationalist, individualist, philosophical 
system of ideas which, all over Europe, dominated the thought 
of the eighteenth century. The extravagances and crimes which 
marked its course; the reinforcement of aggressive French 
militarism by the genuine fanaticism of the revolutionary creed 
and by the immense liberation of national energy resulting 
from the breaking down of the ancien régime; the concentration 
of power undreamt of before in the hands of a supremely able 
and unscrupulous military adventurer—all these were more or 
less transient phenomena. Revolutionary Napoleonic France 
was beaten, and it was well for our historic civilisation that 
it was. But after its defeat the intellectual and moral forces 
that created it worked on. In constant interaction with the 
material forces set in motion by the Industrial Revolution, they 
dominated the nineteenth century, the century of political 
and economic emancipation from old restrictions, the century 
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of economic internationalism, of unfettered capitalism, of 
rationalist democracy. 

While that century was working out in the political field the 
philosophy of its predecessor, its own philosophical ideas were 
undergoing profound changes. Hegel and Darwin between 
them undermined the intellectual foundation on which the 
whole fabric of the nineteenth century was built up. The 
rational individual has ceased to figure as the starting-point and 
end of all things. As a product of historic and economic evolu- 
tion he is rational only within the limits set by habits, instincts 
and prejudices, individual and collective. His individuality is 
conditioned by the structure of the society of which he is a 
member and which is itself, in varying degrees, an organism 
and not a mere arithmetical aggregation of individuals. From 
this philosophic revolution of the nineteenth century has 
sprung the political and economic revolution which in the 
twentieth has swept over the world. In Russia, in Italy, in 
Germany, it has taken fantastically exaggerated and perverted 
forms. But in varying degree it has affected most European 
countries and much of the outer world as well. And it will 
inevitably continue to do so. We are fighting to prevent the 
exaggeration and perversion of the new intellectual outlook 
from destroying not only the continuity of our civilisation, 
or those essential rights of individual freedom won by the last 
century, but the foundation of all the moral laws upon which 
human society, national and international, must rest. Our 
victory will save these essentials. It will not restore the nine- 
teenth century. 

The trend everywhere towards the closer organisation of the 
political unit has been immensely accentuated by war. It may 
be followed by a brief reaction against excessive war restric- 
tions. But, in the main, it will be carried on both by habit and 
by sheer necessity, and will involve an ever closer correlation 
of economic with political factors. In an age when defence is 
dominated by the aeroplane and the tank no nation can be 
secure that has not developed a highly organised and diversi- 
fied machine industry. Conversely no nation can be secure 
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that is not assured of effective access in time of war to a 
sufficient supply of essential foodstuffs and raw materials. In 
a world of unfettered international rivalry security is quite as 
much an economic as a political question: the two aspects, 
indeed, are inseparable. And, apart from considerations of 
defence, the demand for social reform and for stability of 
employment in communities where the working man has 
become conscious of his political power will strengthen the 
objection to every form of “unfair” competition, as well as 
maintain national expenditure on a scale which industry 
can scarcely bear under nineteenth-century conditions of an 
unrestricted fight for markets. In an international society 
still based on self-centred nationalism schemes of economic 
disarmament, whether in respect of tariffs or of hours and 
conditions of labour, are no more likely to succeed on a 
world-wide scale than the military disarmament projects of 
the Geneva era. 

Thus, both politically and economically, the trend of our 
time is not only towards the closer organisation of the unit 
but also towards larger units of organisation. Even the most 
powerful States and those best equipped with human and natural 
resources are no longer able to achieve security alone. One of 
the most striking discoveries of this war has been that neither 
the British democracies nor the United States are safe without 
each others’ help. Still less can the weaker nations hope to 
preserve a wholly independent sovereignty. A small country, 
whose vital centres of industry and population are within short 
range of an overwhelming foreign air force, cannot be inde- 
pendent in any real sense of the word. A poor country, like 
Yugoslavia, may muster a million or more brave soldiers, but, 
if it cannot afford the requisite tanks and aeroplanes, it will 
be no match for a richer and more highly industrialised oppo- 
nent. Nor can small, poor countries keep their economic foot- 
ing in the’ markets of the world against greater and richer 
countries pursuing a State-controlled and subsidised policy of 
competitive selling or pre-emptive buying regardless of price. 
For these problems there can be only one sort of solution. 
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They can only be overcome by the methods, long familiar to 
industry, of amalgamation, combination or co-ordination. 
Whether by the military or economic compulsion of dominant 
Powers or by freely coming together for mutual co-operation, 
nations will inevitably tend to be brought together in perma- 
nent political and economic associacion. ‘The cohesive element 
in such empires or partnerships may be geographic or historic, 
defensive or economic, based on racial sentiment or on identity 
of political outlook and ideals. 

The course of the present war has violently imposed on 
almost the whole of continental Europe, west of Russia, the 
initial framework of the first of these two kinds of unity—the 
empire of force. Bitter as is the resentment of the conquered 
nations against German methods, it would be a mistake to 
underrate the attraction which Hitler’s “New Order” would 
have for them if it could be regarded as the only alternative 
to a reversion to pre-war conditions. The restoration of a free- 
dom that is no freedom will make very little appeal. Only the 
prospect of the other kind of unity, the partnership of freedom 
—the hope of security without subjection to a military despot- 
ism, of an international society based on the equality of all 
its members and protecting the freedom of them all by its 
collective strength—will enlist the passionate enthusiasm of 
the European nations on our side. 


II 


HAT will be the position of India in this post-war 

world? At first glance she might seem to enjoy a unique 
security. Her incomparable natural defences, it is true, are not 
what they were once. The mountains of the North-West 
frontier are only in a degree more difficult for armoured or 
air-borne troops to cross than the mountains of the Balkans. 
The Indian Ocean is no safer than the Atlantic. But encircled 
by the Himalayas and the sea is a country as large as all Europe 
west of Russia, with a population of 400 millions and great 
natural resources, including coal and iron. In military terms, 
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however, this vast human and material power is only potential. 
Modern war demands not only highly developed engineering 
industries on a scale commensurate with man-power but an 
immense surplus of total wealth and productive capacity over 
and above what is required to maintain a reasonable standard 
of existence for the mass of the population. The vast majority 
of India’s millions live terribly near the margin of subsistence. 
She has infinitely less surplus available for defence, in peace 
ort in the strain of war, than Britain with only a tenth of her 
population. Her effort in the present war, splendid as it is, is 
much more on the scale of Canada and Australia than on that 
of this country. That is not the result of British government 
in India or of insufficient Indian response to the call of the 
common cause, but of fundamental economic conditions. Only 
a long process of industrial development accompanied by a 
very substantial rise of the standard of living of the agri- 
cultural population—a process requiring generations to com- 
plete—can create a surplus sufficient to provide a navy, an 
air force and a mechanised army on a scale at all comparable 
with India’s needs. 

Those needs in themselves may well be very much greater 
in the future, even in the near future, than in the past. When 
India for the first time attained political unity under the British 
Crown, she possessed almost an insular security. The British 
navy covered her seaward defence with no appreciable extra 
cost or effort. Nor did she run a serious risk on land. The 
Afghans were too poorly equipped to be a formidable danger. 
The menace from Russia was remote. But are these conditions 
assured for her even by a victorious outcome to the present 
war? Is it not at least possible that the future theatre of inter- 
national tension may shift from Europe eastwards and that 
developments in Russia, China or Japan may prove dangerous 
for those within their reach by land, sea or air? Can India face 
that prospect unaided or relying upon casual political com- 
binations ? 

On the purely economic plane, moreover, India still has a 
long way to go before she can be in any sense self-dependent 
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and at the same time taise her general standard of well-being. 
She has made a remarkable advance in the development of her 
industries in recent years, but it is only a beginning. The 
growth must be far greater if she is to provide a livelihood for 
a population which has increased by 50 millions in the last 
decade. For that she will need, on the one hand, to import 
raw materials, machinery and many other manufactured goods 
and, on the other hand, to export the surplus of her own 
primary and secondary production. She will need markets in 
a world governed by the competition of the economically 
powerful. Here is a second problem not easy for her to solve 
unless she can be assured of regular co-operation, Like all 
or almost all other countries, she will only be able to assure 
her economic safety and welfare in the framework of some 
permanent group association. 

That being so, what association is there that can meet her 
needs better than the one with which the course of history 
has already linked her and within which she has only to com- 
plete the last short stage of evolution from dependence to 
equal partnership? Would either the Japanese New Order or 
the Russian Soviet System afford to her, in anything like an 
equal measure, both security from external aggression and at 
the same time internal independence? Would either of them 
harmonise better with the political ideals which in the course 
of a long association have become India’s ideals as well as our 
own? Each member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
in the words of the historic Declaration of 1926, “is now the 
master of its destiny”. Can India obtain so genuine a power 
of national self-determination anywhere else? Is there any 
other company in which she would be so free and yet so safe? 


Il 


HAT raises another question. Is India a nation? Can she 
bea nation? Are Indians prepared to agree to be a nation? 
Or rather, the word nation being so ambiguous, can India be 
a single political unit for the purposes of defence, external 
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relations and basic economic policy? Can Indians agree upon 
some single central government for India controlling her fight- 
ing services, her tariffs, her dealings with the outside world? 
In many respects, as has often been pointed out, India is much 
more comparable to a continent like Europe than to any one 
of the European nations in the diversity of her many languages, 
of her cultures, of her political institutions. A third of her area 
and nearly a quarter of her population belongs to autonomous 
Indian States, mostly governed on old-fashioned autocratic 
lines and stubbornly jealous of any surrender of their powers 
particularly to radical Indian politicians. Mr. Jinnah, the auto- 
cratic leader of the Moslem League, declares, with an increas- 
ing measure of support from the Moslem masses, that Islam 
and Hinduism are not only profoundly differing cultures but 
separate nations which can never be joined under a single 
political government. Are we, then, to accept the conclusion 
that the unity of India which we have created is merely the 
artificial product of pressure from without, incapable of sur- 
viving once that pressure is removed? 

The answer to these questions lies largely in the domain of 
geography. India has no such natural internal frontiers as 
those which in Western and Southern Europe have fostered 
the growth of separate nations with a distinctive national life 
and thought. The Indian States correspond to no natural 
divisions. They represent, in the main, little more than the 
crystallisation, at moments convenient to the practical, illogical 
British mind, of the state of affairs left when the chaos result- 
ing from the breakdown of the Mogul Empire gradually gave 
place to the extension of British power, direct or indirect, over 
all India. Their territories sprawl everywhere across India’s 
natural lines of communication; and, while that is of minor 
importance so long as the general control of Indian affairs is 
in British hands, the elimination of that control, leaving the 
States and the Provinces of British India to fight out their rela- 
tions over tariffs, railways, defence or foreign policy as entirely 
separate and uncoordinated political entities, would lead to 
indescribable confusion if not actually to war. 
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The deepest division between the inhabitants of India, that 
between Islam and Hinduism, has similarly no boundary to 
express it. Nowhere, indeed, except in the extreme north-west 
is there an exclusively Moslem population. The North-West 
in a wider sense, including the Punjab and Sind with the 
North-West Frontier Province, has an almost two-thirds 
Moslem majority. In Bengal and Assam the majority is under 
55 per cent. Elsewhere in British India Islam is a minority 
nowhere exceeding 20 per cent. In the States the one great 
Moslem dynasty, that of Hyderabad, rules over a population 
neatly 90 per cent. Hindu, while the only major State with a 
Moslem majority, Kashmir, is ruled by a Hindu dynasty. In 
the Punjab the Sikhs, though only 20 per cent. of the total 
population, are not likely to forget that less than a century ago 
they were the military rulers of that great province or that there 
are martial Sikh States outside it. Conversely, in the United 
Provinces the correspondingly small Moslem minority still has 
the traditions of the age when their province was the centre 
of a Moslem Empire which for centuries ruled all Northern 
India; if India were once to be broken up between Moslem 
and Hindu, they would clamour for a political reunion with 
their Moslem neighbours, east and west, in order to restore 
that Empire. The execution of Mr. Jinnah’s “Pakistan” policy, 
in fact, is calculated to reproduce in India the same sort of 
conditions as those which followed the breakdown of the 
Mogul Empire, to revive the internal strife and lawlessness 
and devastation from which the Indian peoples were rescued 
by the expansion of British rule. Nor would it only be a 
question of internal peace. An India thus broken up would 
be incapable of defence against the outside world. A Moslem 
North-Western State could not defend itself unaided even 
against the Afghans, and, with the recent record of the Balkan 
States in mind, can anyone be sure that other Indian States, 
Moslem or Hindu, would aid it? 

Disunion would likewise wreck the prospects of that in- 
dustrial development on which, almost literally, the future life 
of India depends. The layout of the transport system, the 
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local distribution of raw materials, the present low purchasing 
power of the population as a whole—these and many other 
factors in the economic situation would make it impossible 
for India to advance, or indeed to escape a decline, in her scale 
of production and her standards of living if she were to be 
divided into two or more rival “nations”, born of a political 
and communal antagonism that would inevitably extend itself 
into the economic field. The fact is that geography and history 
have made India a unit for the fundamental purposes of 
external and internal peace and economic development. As 
the Czech patriot, Palacky, said of the Austrian Empire, “If 
it did not exist it would be necessary to create it.” It 
was that need for unity, and not any deliberate purpose or 
plan of conquest, which caused three small British trading 
settlements to grow into the Empire of India as it is to-day 
It is that need which somehow or other must be met by India 
for herself unless she is to remain indefinitely under British 
tutelage or once again be plunged into anarchy and eventual 
renewed subjection to some stronger foreign Power. 

It does not follow, of course, that India requires the degree 
of unity which the centralised bureaucracy of the British Raj 
has given her in the past, or even that close federation on 
British Parliamentary lines embodied in the now derelict Part 
Two of the Act of 1935. As Mr. Amery has more than once 
suggested, His Majesty’s Government are prepared to endorse 
a much looser federal constitution and to envisage the possi- 
bility of its being framed in accordance with American rather 
than with the British precedent, so that the Executive might 
be subject, not to the Legislature, but more directly to the 
component units, whether Provinces or States. A United 
States of India, with the residual powers vested in the units 
and with a statutory Cabinet representing the units, might 
well suit Indian conditions better than the Federation planned 
in 1935. It would promise a substantial measure of protection 
to the Moslems, since they are in a majority in four of the 
present eleven Provinces and, if provincial boundaries were 
rearranged, they could, no doubt, secure a corresponding 
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adjustment of their representation at the Centre. To such a 
new scheme, too, the Princes might be much less reluctant to 
adhere than they have plainly been with regard to the old one. 

It should not prove too difficult a task to contrive the form 
of Indian unity provided that the supreme and urgent need 
for it is recognised. The fact must be grasped and faced that 
India must be united in order to be safe or prosperous. That 
is the first step out of the tangle in which Indian politics are 
caught to-day. The next step is to realise that the safety and 
welfare of India, even if united, cannot be secured in this 
troubled world unless she is a member of a wider society, 
working together for common purposes in the light of 
common ideals. 

It has already been argued in the foregoing pages that that 
last need can best be met by India being “freely associated” 
in equal partnership with the British democracies in the Com- 
monwealth. It need only be said in conclusion that the advan- 
tages of such an arrangement are not by any means one-sided. 
This article has been mainly concerned with its benefits to 
India. Another could be written to assess its benefits to all 
her fellow partners. But little more is wanted than the 
dramatic facts of the war to establish the cardinal importance 
of India’s place in the Commonwealth. She keeps unbroken 
the chain that links the Southern Dominions with Britain by 
sea and air. In East Africa, in Libya, in Irak, in Malaya, her 
soldiers, nearer their home base than any of their comrades, 
are holding lines and filling gaps which the British and the 
Anzacs are not numerous enough to hold and fill. The Delhi 
Conference marked her out not only as a powerful partaker 
in the economic war-effort of the whole Commonwealth but 
also as the natural centre for its co-ordination throughout its 
vast eastern and southern field. The British democracies will 
not forget this brotherhood in arms, and they will earnestly 
desire it to continue for the common task of making and 
maintaining peace in the post-war world. 





THE BUDGET 


T all times war budgets are difficult to construct and still 
more difficult to criticise intelligently. They must be built 
on shifting sand. The Chancellor has to pay the piper but he 
cannot call the tune. Wars have to be won, and they are won 
not by planning alone but by planning amended by frequent 
improvisation. No Government which has decided that this 
or that is necessary to win victory or to stave off defeat is likely 
even to reflect that to do something else would be cheaper. 
We shall be right then to assume that any estimates of war 
expenditure in a budget period will require constant adjust- 
ment if they are not to lose touch with the reality. 

In this war, for the first time in our history, the whole nation 
is under fire. It follows that the sources from which war 
expenditure is to be met are little less speculative than the 
expenditure itself. The primary source must be the income of 
the nation, and it is no longer in the sole power of the nation 
to determine what that income shall be. In that, too, the enemy 
has a voice, through his bombers and his submarines. We 
cannot know what materials we shall have to work on or what 
factories or houses will be left to us. Thus, at the best, all that 
a Chancellor can do is to indicate that if he is able, as he hopes, 
to spend £X on the war in the next twelve months he will 
rely on finding £Y of it by taxation and something like {X—Y 
by borrowing. 

The layman, who has to comment on this proposal, does so 
under the obvious disadvantage of not knowing even as much 
as the Chancellor knows. At the present time, for example, 
he can have only a hazy notion of our complicated financial 
relations with the United States and of the financial effect of 
the Lease and Lend Act no notion at all, When he has 
explained what the Chancellor has given him the means of 
explaining, he can do little more than point to this feature as 
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wise or courageous or to that as weak and political or to the 
chance that a certain assumption may be falsified and the apple- 
cart upset. 

For the first time the budget which the Chancellor opened on 
April 7 was supported by a White Paper containing, in a novel 
form, statistics of government receipts and expenditure for the 
first year and a half of the war and also estimates of the national 
income and expenditure in 1938 and 1940. It is all to the good 
that a branch of research which has hitherto been left to the 
private enquiries of statisticians should have received official 
blessing. At a time of flux, when great changes are taking 
place in the national income and in its composition, competent 
statisticai estimates of what those changes mean are invaluable. 
A glance at the Chancellor’s speech will show that, although 
cast into the customary mould of a budget year, his figures 
are founded on the calculations of the White Paper, and those 
are not related to budget years. 

The central figure in the Chancellor’s exposition is the 
figure of government expenditure requiring domestic finance, 
the amount, that is, which has to be met out of tax revenue and 
domestic loans after payments made out of overseas sources 
(gold, dollars, securities) have been excluded. 

This figure for the first year of the war was £2,055 millions 
and for the first half of the second year (September 1940 to 
February 1941) was £1,595 millions or at an annual rate of 
£3,190 millions. For the budget year 1941-42 the Chancellor 
estimates that, if there is no further increase in the level of 
domestic costs, it will be £3,700 millions. This growth of 
expenditure indicates, though with rising costs it cannot 
exactly measure, the intensification of the war effort of Great 
Britain already realised and still anticipated. 

Vast though these sums are, they are not the true total of 
government expenditure, for they exclude all payments made 
out of overseas sources. For the first year of the war those 
payments were £542 millions, for the next half-year £479 
millions, and it would appear from the Chancellor’s statement 
that he estimates them to be £507 millions in the present 
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financial year. The term “overseas sources” has not been 
analysed in final detail. But when the full story of the opera- 
tions of the Foreign Exchange Control can be revealed, it will 
show the invaluable part played in the financing of this war by 
the Dominions and Colonies in the sterling area, by Canada 
and by allied governments. 

To return to the expenditure requiring domestic finance, we 
have to ask how it has been met in the first year and a half of 
the war and how it isproposed that it should be met in this year. 
Of the £2,055 millions, £1,148 millions was provided by taxa- 
tion. In the next six months tax revenue yielded £837 millions 
towards the total of £1,595 millions. The balance—{907 
millions and £758 millions for the two periods—was made up 
of extra-budgetary receipts of public departments, savings 
of local authorities and institutions, undistributed profits of 
companies, unspent balances of depreciation and obsolescence 
accounts and net current personal savings. For the current 
year, the Chancellor was able to forecast a tax revenue from 
existing taxes of £1,636 millions and receipts from the sources 
just enumerated (but excluding for the moment any further 
increase in personal savings) of £1,522 millions. This left 
him with £542 millions to find either from new or increased 
taxation or from additional saving. He decided that £250 
millions must be raised by taxation and that it was reasonable 
to expect £200 to £300 millions from additional savings. It 
remains to examine the methods proposed for raising this 
further revenue and the validity of the estimate of possible 
further savings. 

For the whole £250 millions of new revenue the Chancellor 
relies on the income tax. By raising the standard rate to ros, 
in the £ he expects to obtain an increase of £125 millions in 
a full year and of £96 millions in the current year. By reducing 
certain family and earned income allowances he will raise £54 
millions this year and {£125 millions in a full year. The latter 
expedient will bring in 2,000,000 new income-tax payers, and 
as an earnest of his intention that the reduction of allowances 
should be temporary, the Chancellor proposes at the end of the 
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wart to credit each taxpayer, subject to a maximum of £65 
per annum per person, in the Post Office Savings Bank with 
the amount which he has paid through this reduction. 

The decision to rely on the income tax alone for the addi- 
tional tax revenue required has been generally welcomed. 
Income tax, graduated as it is in this country, is incomparably 
the fairest of all taxes in its incidence. The machinery of col- 
lection is familiar and has been perfected. The possible alter- 
native choice of fancy taxes is limited, none of them can be 
universal, all of them would entail new administrative pro- 
blems. We are on more debatable ground when we come to the 
post-war credits or compulsory savings or “the acceptance of 
the Keynes scheme”—as the reduction of allowances has been 
variously described. The Chancellor argued that the certainty 
that something would be accumulating for them in the Savings 
Bank would encourage many workers to add to it by voluntary 
saving. That may be so. But it might be argued with equal 
force that if the individual can without hardship find the cash 
now required there is no justification for treating it differently 
from any other tax receipts. It is also open to question 
whether it is wise, when the voluntary savings organisation is 
being asked to raise an additional £200 to £300 millions, to 
give the impression that the State, by the simple device of 
post-war credits, will do a man’s saving for him. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that the present innovation 
should come to be regarded as capable of being expanded 
quite simply, if voluntary saving fails, into the full Keynes 
scheme. It cannot be so expanded without encountering the 
principal practical difficulty of that scheme, namely, that it 
would involve something like a universal means test. 

Before we examine the financial prospect opened by the 
budget it is necessary to deal briefly with the Chancellor’s pro- 
posals for mitigating the Excess Profits Tax. That tax, in- 
evitable when government contracts are the principal source of 
industrial activity, was raised to 100 per cent. in the early days 
of the Churchill Government, through a laudable desire to set 
against the efforts and sacrifices, which they were demanding 
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from labour and everyone else, the achievement of “taking the 
profit out of war’. At the rate of 100 per cent. the tax did much 
more than that. It left no incentive to efficiency, it operated 
with greater harshness against those businesses which were 
showing the most enterprise and public spirit in undertaking 
wat production, it put an abnormal strain on the liquid 
resources of its victims and in other ways threatened to leave 
them worse equipped than was reasonable for competitive 
industry after the war. The Government could not ignore 
these objections. Its courage was unequal to the simple course 
of confessing that it had been wrong and that the working 
man would in the end suffer most from its mistake. There are 
some things which not even the national government of an 
intelligent democracy likes to face, and one of them is to 
retract on highly technical grounds a simple and plausible 
phrase which has earned it much credit with the masses. No 
one need be surprised that the Chancellor preferred to keep 
the full rate and legislate by improvements in detail. He has 
done something to ameliorate the position of businesses, such 
as mining companies, which are exploiting wasting assets; he 
has endeavoured, by another application of post-war credits, 
to reduce the obstacles to post-war recovery; and by allowing 
borrowed money to rank as capital he has helped to remove 
the discrimination against those firms which have exerted 
themselves to help in war production. There we must leave it. 

The question which most of us are likely to ask about this or 
any other war budget is whether it offers a reasonable prospect 
of bridging the gap between expenditure and revenue and a 
tolerable degree of protection against serious inflation. The 
answer would appear to be that the budget cannot be properly 
criticised as inadequate. It has many salutary features. Apart 
from a high level of taxation, the Chancellor proposes also to 
continue and extend the stabilisation of the prices of necessaries 
and thus, so far as he can, to stabilise wages. In his aim of 
raising a further £200 to £300 millions a year from current 
savings, he is relying on the results of the government policy 
of limiting the production of non-essential consumers’ goods. 
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For while it is true that government expenditure at the rate of 
£3,700 millions will add something like £500 millions to the 
national pay-roll, we have to set against this an unknown but 
clearly substantial reduction in that pay-roll through the 
diversion of labour and earning capacity from other work to 
wat work. If savings are to expand at the desired rate, it can 
only be through the gradual exhaustion of stocks of non- 
essential commodities and the deliberate failure to replace 
them. 

When all factors are taken into account, it would seem clear 
that the solution of our financial problem in this war will 
depend on much the same qualities and achievements as its 
other problems. The overriding need, from a military as from 
a financial point of view, is for an intensification of our effort. 
We have to produce more war material in a given time. We 
have to overcome with the least possible loss of time the con- 
sequences of bombing, whether of ships or of houses or of - 
industrial plant. If we can in fact spend during the present 
year, at the current level of prices, the £3,700 millions for 
which the Chancellor is budgeting, it will only be by eliminat- 


ing non-essentials and by attaining a higher level of war pro- 
duction. We shall then by the same effort have made the 
calculations of the budget realisable. 





AMERICA’S GATHERING 
STRENGTH 


I 


Y mid-April the United States was ready for a considerable 

forward step toward convoying supply ships to the 
British Isles. Before this article reaches England, many of 
the steps will certainly have been taken. Unhappily, nearly 
anything written today that is up-to-the-minute and alert is 
likely to be antedated by rushing events. However, a corre- 
spondent must take that chance and, instead of sticking simply 
to general reflections, must make his report as factual as 
possible, 

Within the last fortnight several steps have been taken in- 
volving substantial American contributions to the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Many more are due to follow in steady sequence. 
But these words are written at a very black moment in the 
Balkan and Egyptian campaigns. One writes with bated 
breath, hoping that the outcome in the Mediterranean will not 
reveal the Atlantic actions to have been too late. Yet after all, 
the Atlantic Battle is bound to be the decisive one, and here 
the United States can make its largest contributions. 

The present pattern of American policy reveals what is to 
come. On the one hand, American shipyards, both naval and 
mercantile, are working at capacity and having their capacity 
enlarged. On the other hand, several steps to relieve the 
pressure on Britain’s own fleet have been taken: Greenland is 
to be taken under United States protection, which probably 
means that this country will take over responsibility for patrol- 
ling a ship lane from our ports to Iceland; the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Aden have been opened to American shipping under 
the Neutrality Law, which means that if British forces retain 
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footholds in the Mediterranean they can be supplied, with the 
help of America, through the back door; Axis ships in American 
ports have been seized and, by many other devices, every bit 
of spare shipping in all parts of the world is scheduled to be 
gathered up. 

Of these steps, action in the North Atlantic is the most 
significant. The present plan is, broadly, for the United States 
to enforce its “neutrality belt’? out to the boundaries of the 
Western Hemisphere, which fall, by our definition, just at the 
western edge of Iceland.* It is unlikely that actual convoys will 
be formed and guided along this shipping lane. Rather, by 
means of air and surface patrol—but notably by long-range 
seaplanes based in Newfoundland and Greenland—these seas 
are to be swept as clean as may be. The ancient doctrines of 
Freedom of the Seas will be asserted for these waters, and 
Germany will be warned that any action west of Iceland will 
be at the risk of embroilment with the United States. American 
naval craft will seek to enforce the watch kept by the seaplane 
patrol. That, at least, is the plan most widely favored in 
Washington as this article is written. There are many modifi- 
cations which may be written into it before it is put into effect. 
Britain would still have to shoulder convoy duties from Ice- 
land to British ports, but this task—although it covers by far 
the more difficult waters—is less than the job of bringing ships 
safely across the whole Atlantic. 

In addition to this shipping patrol plan, the United States 
will surely continue to transfer certain naval units to Britain, 
following the Coast Guard cutters sent a few days ago, which 
are approximately as useful as the new British corvettes. The 
Greenland project will also facilitate the flying to Britain of 
smaller American planes, which cannot make the passage non- 
stop from Newfoundland. A re-fueling pause at Greenland will 
permit the carrying of more emergency cargo on larger planes. 


* Remarks made by President Roosevelt at his Press Conference on 
April 29 made it clear that the eastward limit of the “neutrality patrol” 
will be extended, if necessary, into the “combat zone” around the British 
Isles. Eprror. 
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Opening of the Red Sea, if Britain’s hold in the Mediterra- 
nean is retained, offers large possibilities of aid. Fast American 
freighters can undertake the long run around the Cape of Good 
Hope and hence relieve British shipping. From New York to 
Suez it is 12,750 miles—not greatly different from the distance 
from London to Suez around the Cape. The route offers 
relatively few dangers, certainly less than the passage from 
British ports. And it would be further possible to get up the 
Persian Gulf and serve Britain’s oil-fields with supplies from 
the United States if the German drive made additional gains. 

Already, according to Washington reports, American planes 
are being sent by sea to the Gold Coast and thence flown by 
long or short hops over friendly territory to Egypt. It is a 
4,000-mile ocean run from New York, and planes can thus be 
delivered to the Middle East from America in a relatively 
short time. Such routes will be useful even if Greece’ and 
Jugoslavia fall, as long as Britain retains a toehold in Egypt, or 
thereafter at points farther East. Establishment of an active 
German base at Dakar would menace these routes, but such 
a step would certainly arouse the United States as nothing 
tangible has yet done, and might be actively resisted. It would 
at least be countered by an American base on the easternmost 
bulge of Brazil. 

These collateral ways of moving war supplies across the 
oceans are matched by the American shipbuilding program. 
The vast Hog Island scheme of assembly of the last war has 
not been duplicated; but American authorities believe their 
plans are already well advanced for building more ships, and 
more quickly, than were put together the last time. On this 
very day, the keel of a ship was laid at Richmond, Virginia, 
about 90 days after the first workman moved on to a mud flat 
to begin building the ways. The present American ship- 
building effort was described by Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, as “‘more than twice as 
great as any ever before attempted in the history of this or any 
other country”. And this includes those days of “prodigy of 
effort” referred to by Mr. Churchill. 
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By 1942 it is confidently expected that American shipping 
will be slipping down the ways at the rate of 4,000,000 tons a 
year. Shipyard workers must be recruited from our pre-war 
total of about 100,000 to 650,000. This staggering expansion 
would seem almost impossible, were it not for the surprising 
number of World War workers who are descending on the 
seaboard from the hinterlands, proffering their old skills. 
Today there are about 43 shipyards with 85 ways engaged in 
building merchant ships, while 8 Navy yards with 18 ways are 
working on the two-ocean navy. Present plans call for 59 new 
ways in the merchant yards and 18 new ways in the Navy 
yards. In addition, 7 new yards with 56 new ways are planned 
for the 412-ship emergency program, which has already begun 
and of which the Richmond keel was a starter. 

To meet the shipping problem, it will be necessary to com- 
bine the shipbuilding program with the plans for keeping 
sea lanes open. American and British yards together would 
not this year come near to equalling German sinkings. But 
convoy plans, to cut down these sinkings, are the next step 
expected in Washington and should be able to alter the North 
Atlantic picture. President Roosevelt has just told the nation 
that “our ultimate defense will be rendered futile” if American 
aid does not reach Britain. And if it be asked why Americans 
have delayed taking up this task so long, it can only be 
answered that naval action involves a possible and almost 
probable physical clash with the Germans. Such a clash might 
not actually mean war. But actual fighting between American 
and German units could scarcely be called by any other name, 
however long a declaration were avoided. And Americans are 
not yet certain they will have to become belligerents. They 
still are clinging, though with ever lessening conviction, to the 
hope that they can help Britain win without actual American 
fighting. You cannot take a democracy into war unless the 
people are convinced that they must fight. This fact may 
prove, of course, to be democracy’s own undoing. But it still 
governs American action. 

However, when our actual naval plans are announced, it 
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may well be found that our preparations have gone far ahead of 
our talk. There is some evidence for thinking that work in 
Greenland is actually under way, and the Newfoundland air 
and naval bases are certainly far advanced. Thus the means for 
undertaking a North Atlantic naval patrol are at hand and can 
be put into operation fairly quickly. Or so it would seem: the 
facts are yet to be known. 


II 


ERHAPS the best contribution an American correspon- 

dent can make today—there is no use talking further 
about the whys of public opinion—is to summarise the cold 
facts and figures of American military and naval strength. As 
long as Britain holds out, and in the progress toward that end, 
these facts and figures may well be the decisive elements in 
world history. Every American humbly realises how much 
depends on the rampart of Britain. There is no thought that 
our contribution “will win the war”, But we are gratified that 
our re-armament progress during the past year has been so 
considerable, and we are glad to present this progress report 
of the weight the United States can bring to bear. 

THE AMERICAN Navy. This first line of defense is 100 per 
cent. prepared for war. In size and fire power it is now the 
most powerful in the world, though it must be divided between 
Atlantic and Pacific, and the two-ocean fleet will not be finished 
before 1946. As to ships, the Navy has 324 vessels of 1,288,000 
tons supported by 1,754 auxiliary craft, from mosquito boats to 
tankers. This is the fleet on hand. On order, to be completed 
in the next five years, is an entirely new navy. That may be the 
long-range guarantee of democracy. Unless substantial parts 
of the British fleet are obtained by enemies, the American fleet 
now in process of creation would be able to confront any 
probable resistance in its own waters, largely interpreted. If 
the very worst fate befell the British Navy, the American fleet 
would be inadequate. Short of that, it can accomplish its 
needed tasks. 
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In early April the battleship North Carolina, most powerful 
craft in commission in any navy, was placed in service and a 
second new battleship will be added before the year is out. 
The year’s output will include upward of 25 destroyers, and 
corresponding cruisers and auxiliary craft. 

Our naval air force is large and highly trained. It consists of 
3,250 planes and 3,700 pilots. One year ago there were 1,765 
planes and 2,900 pilots. Before the end of the present year, 
naval planes will rise to 6,300 and pilot totals will increase 
correspondingly. But within a few weeks, according to expec- 
tations outlined above, many of these planes will be used on 
Atlantic patrol duties. The American Navy’s fighter is rated to 
be the fastest and most powerful in the world, and the biggest 
and longest-range bombers belong to the Navy. Both these 
types are likely to see action over the North Atlantic soon. 
Coordination of our aircraft and surface fleets has long been 
developed, and the tests may soon come along the shipping 
lanes. 

The most powerful accession in strength of the American 
Navy during the past momentous year—during which our 
actual striking power has been increased drastically—is in 
outlying bases. For this we have British statecraft to thank. 
It would have been possible, if mishaps struck at the British 
fleet, for some foreign foe to gain a foothold in the many 
islands off our coast. This grave disadvantage has been turned 
into a powerful asset by the exchange of destroyers for base 
leases with Britain. Now the Navy is provided with bases 
extending from Newfoundland to Bermuda and to Trinidad— 
all striking points in the direction of possible attack. The new 
base now being established in Greenland, with Canadian forces 
in control of Iceland, is of the highest importance as an advance 
post. These stepping-stones may ultimately prove to be the 
most precious links between democracy in the Old World and 
the New. 

Naval personnel is very high-grade, and has expanded from 
177,370 Officers and men a year ago to 292,755 today. Every 
man is a volunteer, selected after the most rigid physical re- 
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quirements, and recruiting continues apace. It is particularly 
noteworthy that expansion is easiest and most rapid—with the 
pick of our young men volunteering—in the naval air arm. 
That is the vanguard of our aid to Britain. 

THE AMERICAN ArMy. While the Navy a year ago was 
fairly well prepared, the Army was gravely laggard. Its pro- 
gress has been very great—and is only just beginning. In 
May 1940—when Hitler shocked us, along with the rest of 
the world, into action—the Army was composed of 227,000 
regulars, with a largely untrained National Guard of 235,000 
officers and men. Today, the Regular Army has 487,000 
officers and men. There are 286,600 National Guardsmen, who 
have already had six months of field training. Conscription 
has brought into training 374,000 men, and 38,000 Reserve 
Officers are in service. This army of 1,185,600 is well on its 
way to physical preparation. It has learned to use its weapons. 
It has not yet had large-scale joint operations, which will be 
necessary before its training is complete. 

The strength of this army will be more apparent as its 
present and prospective equipment is studied. In the air, the 
Navy had first call for planes after Britain, for it seemed likely 
to come into action sooner. Production of all aircraft, which a 
year ago was at the rate of 700 a month, had risen in March to 
1,216 planes and before the end of 1941 is certain to go over 
1,800 planes—a high percentage of them bombers. The Army 
Air Corps now has some 4,000 planes, compared with 2,794 a 
year ago. It has 6,180 officer-pilots and expects to have 10,000 
by June. 

It is important to recognise that American industrial pro- 
duction of armaments is just about to come into full swing. 
The “‘tooling-up” process is virtually complete. By mid- 
summer, in nearly every line, we shall be in mass production. 
That means a pyramiding of results on top of the effects 
hitherto achieved. Such results, of course, will not be then 
available in shipbuilding. Nor will the effects in aircraft pro- 
duction be so sensational as they will be in some other types of 
production. But the net result will be that American products 
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will stack up on the piers in even heavier volume than hitherto, 
rendering convoying or ship-lane patrol even more essential 
than it is now, and ultimately getting a far greater supply of 
war materials to Britain than has been available hitherto. 
Some of the effects, already achieved or about to come into 
heavy production, may be noted in the following lines: 


Tanks. A year ago the Army had 10 light and 18 medium-weight 
modern tanks. Today 6 light tanks are being produced daily and by 
midsummer 15 will be produced daily, while within an even shorter 
time 5 medium tanks for each 8-hour shift will be produced. These 
tanks are the products of Chrysler, the well-known motor-car manu- 
facturer, and of our two greatest locomotive manufacturers—Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the American Locomotive Company. 
The great productive facilities of these companies are cited as an 
illustration of the power behind the tank program. Moreover, the 
tanks are not excelled in the world for fire power, armor, and speed. 
They are not of the giant type, but are heavily protected and fire a 
75-mm. gun. 

Combat cars. In February 13,000 of these “cavalry” vehicles were 
built, and our total output of this sort of vehicle for American or 
British or allied use can be geared quickly to any possible need. 

Garand rifles. ‘This standard army weapon, an advanced automatic 
product in fire power and accuracy, is being made at the growing 
rate of 3,500 a week. 

Machine-guns. An ample supply of old weapons is on hand, pro- 
duction of new ones is running ahead of schedule and six new plants 
for making machine-guns are about to come into production. 

Anti-aircraft. Still a bottleneck. It will be many months before 
the United States is adequately supplied with either anti-aircraft or 
other new types of field artillery. 

Powder, Here a critical bottleneck has been broken. Production is 
now running goo per cent. above 1939, and new plants are coming 
into operation to assure an ample supply. 


Production of all this material is already proceeding at a far 
faster rate than during the last World War and is picking up 
speed. The present war effort, as Secretary of War Stimson 
has just said, already dwarfs the 1917 output. Moreover, the 
Army training program is far more difficult. In 1917 troops had 
only to be hardened physically and briefly in domestic canton- 
ments for placing in the trenches alongside seasoned troops. 
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Now, not only divisions but fully trained corps and armies 
must be drilled in the coordinated effort of mechanised war- 
fare. Weapons are not, as in 1917, procurable from allies but 
must all be made here. Training on an extensive coordinated 
scale must take place here. Despite these obstacles, Secretary 
Stimson is able to report that physical equipment for training 
millions of men and equipping them, not simply for the present 
but in successive military generations up to at least five years, 
are well under way. When the Armistice was signed in 1918, 
eighteen months after the declaration of war by the United 
States, construction work here had not been finished. Today, 
six months after appropriations were passed last September, 
147 new army housing projects are either fully completed or 
on the verge. They include 42 veritable cities, ranging in 
population from 10,000 to over 60,000. 


Til 


UCH efforts are, of course, familiar to Britain in its own 

ptogram. But the point is that the United States is build- 
ing forces—and is far enough advanced so that the process 
could not be stopped by untoward events—which ought ulti- 
mately to be able to redress the balance of the world no matter 
what happens in the Battles of the Balkans, Mediterranean, 
Britain, or Atlantic. 

The situation since the grave moments of August 1940 has 
reversed itself fundamentally. The American military power 
has actually come into being, and the fleet—already strong—is 
headed toward invincible strength. No matter what happens 
to Britain—and Americans have faith that the worst will not 
happen—the United States, by virtue of understandings with 
the British, Dutch, Australian and Canadian Governments 
ought to be able to insure the defense of much of the world. 
It ought to be able to turn the world back to freedom, with 
the aid of the overseas elements of the British nations, even if 
the battle should be lost temporarily in Europe. But, whatever 
happens in the Mediterranean, the American power now in 
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being ought to be able to prevent the defeat of Britain in the 
home island by assisting in keeping open the channels of 
communications. Even if fighting Britain were forced back to 
that island, the American power now in existence should be 
able to prevent the Nazis from completing their European 
triumph. 

It is fully realised here that the crucial struggle will come in 
Britain and across the Atlantic lanes. That is why American 
opinion moves steadily toward preventing the tools of demo- 
cracy’s defense from paving the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. 
President Roosevelt, whose sense of timing has up to this 
moment been impeccable, deliberately refrained from opening 
the shipping question before mid-April. Then, as has been 
chronicled, he began to move steadily with the seizures of Axis 
and Danish ships here, the expansion of our building program, 
the opening of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, the transfer of 
Coast Guard cutters, the first arrival of British ships here for 
overhaul and the occupation of Greenland. That was the 
time-table up to the moment of putting this article into the air 
mail in mid-April. And again it should be emphasised that 
under the Lease-Lend Law many activities were going on 
secretly, which probably meant that preparations for naval 
duty in the North Atlantic must be far advanced. The Presi- 
dent must have had his reasons for not moving more swiftly or 
sweepingly. He had first his own public opinion. Secondly, 
he had to consider what could be done practically. Thirdly, he 
wanted the help to be most advantageous and not to embark 
on commitments which ought to be altered. Fourthly, it had 
to be perfectly clear that American naval aid was imperative 
to save Britain’s communications. All these conditions were 
coming to a head as this article was written and the foregoing 
steps were taken. 

Doubtless it is a pity that America could not have acted 
more quickly. But American physical preparations could 
scarcely have been quicker and more effective than they have 
been since last June. The fever of war participation would not 
necessarily have aided our preparatory effort. There are, natur- 
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ally, many shortcomings and disappointments, but the evidence 
indicates that they are far less than in 1917-18. Just as in 
London or any other war-time capital, things could have been 
improved. Democracy has plenty of shortcomings, as we have 
all painfully witnessed, but in Britain and America it has not 
shown the dry-rot which doomed Fascism in Italy. It shows, 
surely, part of the fabled efficiency of Germany—one has some 
confidence that in certain branches, such as automotive or 
aircraft, American mass production is working better than 
German—but this democratic war effort is based on the demo- 
cratic freedom of the individual. The glorious resurgence of 
Britain which thrills every American—even those who made a 
profession of twisting the lion’s tail—has not been without its 
counterpart here. Here one feels a vast industrial nation pul- 
sating with the successful effort to make the tools for saving 
democracy. One sees the minority of isolationists decline into 
discredit, though not into silence. One sees a unification of 
mind and heart since the crucial vote on the Lease-Lend Bill. 
One sees a speedy settlement of serious strike threats—threats 
inevitable in our stage of labor-organisation immaturity— 
when once public opinion spoke its mind. 

The American war effort has not yet been purged in the fiery 
furnace. It is still feverish, filled with self-serving and greed, 
devoid of the powerful elements of sacrifice. But it is by now 
plain that the vast capacity for team-work of the American 
nation is definitely in the harness. We all know, even those 
who protest, that there can be no turning back. 


United States of America, 
April 1941. 





IRELAND AND THE WAR 


J. ‘TERRORISM 


HE bombs dropped by the Luftwaffe on Dublin and five 

other places in the eastern counties of Eire during the 
nights of January 1, 2, and 3, as a New Year’s greeting, not 
only destroyed life and property but also had serious political 
repercussions. It was, of course, futile to suggest that these 
consecutive and systematic attacks, on a neutral State where 
there is no “blackout”, were accidental, as the lights of Dublin 
in particular can unfortunately be seen from a great distance 
at night. The Irish Government were therefore forced to take 
action and announced on January 3 that their representative 
in Berlin had been instructed to make an energetic protest to 
the German Government and to claim reparation. On the 
following day they emphatically contradicted a statement made 
by an American radio station that they had expelled the Ger- 
man Minister from Dublin. No one in Ireland would credit 
such a statement anyhow. So far as is known, the German 
Government has since expressed no regret and made no 
reparation for this wanton and malicious onslaught. This 
type of attack on a neutral State is, of course, part of the now 
familiar Axis technique for terrorising small nations and 
testing their reactions to violations of their neutrality. It is 
in fact only a means to an end, namely, the creation of panic 
and fear. It is common knowledge that German war-planes 
have, since the occupation of France, constantly flown over 
Irish territory on their way to attack British shipping in the 
Atlantic without any serious interference or protest. During 
the last few months ample evidence of this has been afforded 
by the officially admitted facts. On February 5 a German 
bomber crashed on a mountain neat Dunbeacon, Bantry, 
County Cork, five of the crew of six being killed. On March 3 
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another German bomber made a forced landing near Carnsore 
Point, County Wexford, one of its crew being found dead from 
a bullet wound, the remainder being interned. On March 13 
a stranger, who stated that he had landed during the night 
from a German plane, was arrested by the police near Tagh- 
mon, County Wexford. On April 1 a third German bomber 
crashed in County Waterford, its crew also being interned. 
British airmen have naturally followed their enemies. During 
the last few months three British fighters have come down in 
the sea at various points around the Irish coast and their pilots 
have also been interned. Two British bombers have also 
crashed near the Northern border, their crews being killed. 
On a few occasions also Irish anti-aircraft defences are stated 
to have opened fire on what were described as “unidentified 
military aircraft”. 

But the German attack on Eire has not been confined to the 
air. Several Irish-owned ships, and ships trading with Ireland, 
have been sunk or attacked, some of them in Irish territorial 
waters. Mr. De Valera stated in the Dail on February 20 
that, since the commencement of the war, out of eight Irish 
ships which were attacked by German planes—two of them 
twice—four were sunk, twenty lives being lost and seven men 
injured. In addition to these four ships, three vessels were, he 
said, sunk as the result of striking mines and the cause of the 
loss of two others was not definitely known. The total loss of 
Irish vessels was nine. In six of the seven attacks made from 
the air on Irish ships the attacking aircraft were identified as 
German and there is not much doubt about the identity of the 
seventh. Mr. De Valera made it clear that his Government had 
protested against these attacks and lodged claims for compensa- 
tion, but he indicated at the same time that the only effective 
remedy was to follow the example of other neutrals, by which 
he presumably meant America, and avoid sending ships to the 
blockade area, a course which he admitted, so far as Eire was 
concerned, was not practicable. On a subsequent occasion he 
admitted that another Irish ship had been sunk and three more 
attacked by German aircraft and stated that his Government 
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were reconsidering the question of providing Irish ships with 
defensive armament. 

More alarming, however, than the damage to life and 
property resulting from these acts of war against the Irish 
State have been the reactions of its Government. These have 
been manifested in several ways, but principally in a tightening 
of the censorship both internally and externally. On January 
28 they made a special order under the Emergency Powers 
Act declaring it a serious offence for any person, whether a 
newspaper correspondent or not, to send out of Eire by any 
means an uncensored message intended for publication and 
relating to any event arising out of or connected with the war, 
internal public order or the supply of commodities. This order, 
which is apparently devised to prevent any independent and 
informed criticism of events in Eire, has incidentally made it 
impossible for this review to obtain its usual quarterly articles 
from Eire, since under such conditions they would lose most 
of their value. Hence this contribution from Northern 
Ireland, where the free expression of opinion on Irish affairs 
is still fortunately possible. 

More light was thrown on the Dublin Government’s reac- 
tion to Nazi threats by the operations of the censorship itself. 
On March 6 Mr. Oscar Traynor, the Minister for Defence, 
admitted in the Dail that the Censor had deleted from an 
Associated Press message a portion of a statement which had 
appeared in the Osservatore Romano, the official Vatican news- 
paper, refuting the suggestion that the Pope had pro-Nazi 
sympathies, and also a portion of an Irish Catholic Bishop’s 
Lenten Pastoral. To understand the serious import of this step 
one must remember that the pronouncements of His Holiness 
the Pope, as well as those of a Catholic Bishop, naturally carry 
great weight in Eire and nothing but serious pressure would 
be likely to cause the Government to suppress them. In fact 
Dr. Morrisroe, the Bishop of Achonry, whose pastoral was so 
censored, after pointing out the suffering of the Poles and the 
treatment of the Catholic Church in Germany, had asked the 
very pertinent question whether Catholics could view with 
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easy minds the possibility of a victory which would give brute 
force the power to control Europe and decide the fate of small 
nations. Such an attitude of indifference to the future was, he 
said, treason to their faith. Unfortunately the rest of the Irish 
Catholic Bishops have given the people no moral leadership in 
this vital matter and have contented themselves with admon- 
ishing the faithful to pray for peace without qualification and 
without making it clear that a Nazi peace would be for Chris- 
tians a peace of death. Cardinal MacRory, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, indeed, went so far as to state that the war was the 
fruit of an unjust and indefensible distribution of raw materials 
and to complain because Catholics in Northern Ireland had to 
“risk their lives by seeking work in Britain”. It would be well, 
however, for their lordships to realise that the censoring of a 
Catholic Bishop’s pastoral in Ireland for fear of displeasing the 
Nazi Government may well be the writing on the wall for both 
Eire and the Church. The recent broadcast of the Vatican to 
France, which was also severely censored in Dublin, depicting 
the present plight of the Catholic Church in Germany, its 
children deprived of any effective religious instruction, its 
priests disrespected, its press practically wiped out, and the 
threat of a national religion looming over all religious life, 
might well give them cause for anxious thought. The whole 
question of the censorship was subsequently raised in both the 
Dail and Senate. Senator Frank MacDermot, an independent 
member who is both candid and courageous, brought forward 
a motion in the Senate on January 29 by which he sought in 
effect liberty for the press to discuss neutrality and to express 
opinion on Government policy. In the course of his speech he 
said there was nothing more arbitrary and secret than the 
censorship as administered in Eire. Every editor in the 
country was reduced to a state of blasphemous irritation when 
it was discussed. He then gave various instances such as the 
childish obliteration of the Royal Arms from a photo ofa public 
meeting in College Green, the suppression of Cardinal Hinsley’s 
broadcasts, and even the censoring ofa Minister, Mr. McEntee, 
who in an unguarded moment truthfully said that at the end 
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of the war Eire might find herself without any friends. On the 
other hand, he gave instances where articles, statements and 
posters offensive to Great Britain had been permitted. National 
security, he said, was not identical with neutrality, nor was 
moral neutrality necessary. In obtaining national unity, which 
was to a large degree superficial, they had cut themselves off 
from the entire Irish world elsewhere. He believed that there 
was a real danger facing the country, the possibility almost 
amounting to a probability of an invasion in the course of 
afew months. The country was, he claimed, being kept in the 
dark about the situation and the moral issues at stake. Mr. 
Frank Aiken, the Minister responsible for the censorship, 
replying in the debate, claimed that not only was the censorship 
“magnificent” but that the Government would not permit any 
newspaper to criticise its working. In the end only four 
members could be found to support Mr. MacDermot’s motion. 
On April 3 Mr. James Dillon, T.D., the deputy leader of the 
Fine Gael party, who has himself had experience lately of the 
Censor’s methods, brought forward a motion in the Dail to the 
effect that the censorship was being used to restrict legitimate 
free speech and prevent the natural expression of public opinion, 
He said he did not suggest that the executive was pro-German 
or pro-British, but that Mr. Aiken, the Minister responsible, 
had allowed himself to drift into the position of a Czar. He 
referred to the censorship of the Vatican newspaper already 
mentioned and said that, whilst an English book on the per- 
secution of Catholics in Poland was forbidden, the Italian 
Minister in Dublin was allowed to distribute propaganda 
through the post. The newspapers were told they must not 
criticise Mr. De Valera’s broadcast to America on St. Patrick’s 
Day. Whilst they recognized, he said, that liberties must be 
abridged in this hour of crisis, they demanded that the watch 
over their liberty should be shared by all. Mr. De Valera in 
reply said that if they were to maintain their neutrality one of 
the first things they had to do was to see that people or news- 
papers who might hold strong views should not be allowed to 
lead this country into the conflict. The censorship was, he 
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said, imposed to maintain internal peace, and, as far as possible, 
to keep them at peace with other nations. He had faithfully 
carried out the policy of neutrality decided on by the people 
and was not, he claimed, biased by enmity or hatred against 
any belligerent. He admitted that in safeguarding the national 
interest there was a danger that the Censor might go farther 
than was absolutely necessary, but it was better to err on the 
safe side. Mr. Dillon’s motion was defeated by 55 votes to 32, 
the Labour party not voting. 

On several occasions recently there have been signs that the 
Irish Fifth Column, called the I.R.A., is far from extinct. 
Prosecutions before the Special Military Court have revealed 
various subversive activities, some of them among members 
of the civil service. During one of these prosecutions it was 
disclosed that a clerk in the Department of Defence, who 
received a sentence of fourteen years’ penal servitude for his 
activities, was actually thought to be the Adjutant-General 
of the LR.A. Another civil servant was involved in a 
daring plan to rob some of the principal banks in Dublin, 
which fortunately miscarried. In other recent proceedings 
before the Military Court it was proved that documents had 
been discovered containing information concerning military 
movements, police escorts of Ministers, the location of food- 
supplies and the like. All this indicates the existence of an 
active conspiracy against the Irish State. The suspected per- 
sons who are interned at the Curragh Camp contributed their 
quota to these attempts at disturbance by burning their huts 
because their butter ration was reduced to the army standard. 
In the subsequent mélée one of the rioters was mortally 
wounded. The others were duly convicted and sentenced to 
severe terms of imprisonment by the Military Court. 


II. NEuTRALITY 


R. CHURCHILL’S reference last November to the stra- 
tegic importance of the Irish ports and Mr. De Valera’s 
subsequent reply started a controversy concerning the attitude 
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of Eire to the war which is only likely to be terminated by the 
march of events. It is, therefore, desirable to recapitulate the 
essential facts concerning this vital matter. Under the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 three ports, Cork Harbour, Berehaven, 
and Lough Swilly, remained under British military control and 
were subsequently used as naval bases. By the agreement 
made between the British and Irish Governments in April 
1938 the British forces were withdrawn from these ports and 
the forts in each place were taken over by the Irish army. At 
this time Mr. De Valera stated that his Government would not 
permit Eire territory to be used as a base for an attack on 
Great Britain. Whether the agreement of 1938 was wise or not 
is now beside the point. The fact remains that Mr. De Valera’s 
Government, having declared its neutrality, cannot now sur- 
render or lease these ports to Great Britain. All this must no 
doubt seem puzzling and absurd to British people who are 
bearing the full brunt of an attack by a cruel and evil foe on 
their homes, persons and liberties and who have probably 
never realised the full implications of these events. It is 
equally irritating for them to read of British airmen being 
interned after landing in Eire, a country which is still osten- 
sibly a member of the British Commonwealth. On the other 
hand, they must remember that the British Government has 
never contested the right of Eire to remain neutral and that 
the attitude of Mr. De Valera’s Government is in reality only 
an extension of the centrifugal policy adopted by their 
predecessors. 

Northern Ireland, however, remains an Irish bastion pro- 
tecting the vital north-about Atlantic approach to Great 
Britain and providing also an essential bridgehead through 
which a German invasion of Ireland could be quickly met and 
repelled. Its political leaders have expressed their willingness 
to discuss the unity of Ireland on the basis of a common 
resistance to German aggression, but this Mr. De Valera is 
unwilling to do. As recently as last July he stated that his 
Government was resolved “to maintain and defend the 
country’s neutrality in all circumstances. Not even the aboli- 
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tion of partition would, failing German attack, induce us to 
enter the war.” They have in fact decided that neutrality is 
more precious to them than national unity, even though they 
may eventually lose both and more besides. Their previous 
separatist policy, which ignored the coming storm, makes it 
impossible for them to do otherwise. It is this failure to recog- 
nise that the political freedom and unity of Ireland can only 
continue to exist within the larger strategic unity of the British 
Isles, a failure for which all English statesmen except Gladstone 
are equally responsible, which has left Ireland in its present 
tragic plight. In recent interviews with the American press 
Mr. De Valera has pointed out that the Irish people are entitled 
to freedom as well as unity and claimed that they should not be 
asked to sacrifice one right to secure the other. He also cate- 
gorically stated that there has been no complaint by the British 
Government concerning unneutral behaviour on the pert of his 
Government. In short, being well aware that Great Britain 
cannot permit a German invasion of Ireland, his Government 
will do nothing to provoke or encourage such an attack, 
although apparently quite willing, if needs be, to invoke 
British aid to repel it should it take place. It must candidly be 
admitted that in this attitude they are not peculiar, for this 
ostrich-like policy is unfortunately common to all neutral 
States and one can only hope that history will not repeat itself 
in other respects in Eire. That veteran Irish critic, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, no doubt expressed the views of many people 
when he pointed out recently that local patriotism with all its 
heroic legends was as dead as a doornail and that the Irish 
ports did not belong to Ireland, but to Europe, to the world, 
and to civilisation. England, he added quite truly, had held 
her hand very hard and no other country in the world would 
have accepted the situation. He claimed that if the British 
Government had to take the ports they would have the United 
States behind them and that if Germany invaded Ireland Eng- 
land would be compelled to fight her there. 

Mr. De Valera has no doubt been reminded of these and 
other obvious truths during his recent heart-to-heart talks 
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with Mr. Wendell Willkie, Colonel Donovan, and Mr. Menzies 
the Australian Prime Minister. It was noticeable that amongst 
those asked to meet Colonel Donovan, a stalwart Irish 
American Catholic who commanded the famous 69th Irish 
regiment in the last war, was Cardinal MacRory. If the 
Cardinal was invited to expound the wrongs of the Northern 
Catholics the Colonel, fresh from his survey of Nazi Europe, 
may well have pointed out that the Cardinal should visit 
Poland in order to understand what persecution was really like. 
Mr. Menzies did not hesitate to tell the Dublin pressmen that 
the Irish in Australia were one hundred per cent. belligerent. 
It is to be feared that none of these distinguished visitors made 
any impression on their host who still apparently believes, to 
quote President Roosevelt’s telling phrase, that one can escape 
danger by getting into bed and pulling the clothes over one’s 
head. Speaking in the Dail on March 13, he said that Eire was 
in danger from both belligerents, a danger that would increase 
as the crisis of the war became more acute and that existed 
because the country was in such a position that one side or the 
other might try to seize their territory in order to gain a 
military advantage. The official attitude in Dublin apparently 
is that whichever side invades Irish territory first will become 
the enemy, but this presupposes that the issue will not be con- 
fused as it has been elsewhere. The German wireless, for 
instance, has already suggested that Britain plans to invade 
Eire from Ulster and has threatened that “in such an event 
Berlin is determined to react in the same manner as in the case 
of Norway and Belgium”. The sinister implications of this 
untrue statement are obvious. There are, however, many 
people in Eire who have no illusions as to who is the enemy. 
Mr. Hugh Law, formerly a member of John Redmond’s 
party at Westminster and later a member of the Dail, in a recent 
interesting article in the Daily Telegraph, quotes a well-known 
Southern Irish lawyer as stating that “If England wins we shall 
be eternally dishonoured; if Germany eternally enslaved”. But 
it would be foolish and dangerous to imagine that such views 
are at all common in Eire. The great majority of the people 
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are ill informed on international affairs and cannot believe they 
are really threatened or in peril. Others, better informed, feel 
that the present situation is due to the weakness and stupidity 
of British politicians who so lamentably failed to. grasp the 
German nettle firmly when there was yet time and who now 
want to involve everyone else in their struggle for survival. 
No one, as Mr. Law points out, tells them “of the evil thing 
Britain fights—the exploitation of conquered nations, the cold 
cruelty, the contempt for all spiritual values”. They believe 
that the word “neutrality” still protects small countries, and 
nothing but bitter experience is likely to bring about the 
fruition of the hope recently expressed by Mr. Churchill that 
they will realise it is as much in their interests as Britain’s that 
their ports and air-fields should be available for the British 
naval and air forces. Nor have they yet seriously considered 
the answer to President Roosevelt’s pregnant question, “If the 
Nazis win could Ireland hold out, would Irish freedom be 
permitted as an amazing exception in a world not free?” 


Ill. BLrocKaDE 


O long, then, as Irish public opinion refuses to abandon the 

position of neutrality, Mr. De Valera’s Government is 
clearly entitled to maintain its present attitude which un- 
doubtedly reflects the wishes of the great majority. If it leads 
to unfortunate results for the people of Eire they must only 
abide by the consequences. All this is implicit in the principles 
for which we are fighting. But if the Irish in Eire wish to be 
independent and neutral, as they undoubtedly do, they cannot 
at the same time accept all the benefits of dependence and claim 
those of neutrality as well, which is what their political leaders 
are in effect trying to do. Since the beginning of the war Eire 
has in fact suffered no serious inconvenience whatever; now 
at last her people are beginning painfully to discover that 
neutrality cannot save them from some inconvenience and 
deprivation. The loss of shipping and the impossibility of 
chartering or protecting neutral ships, even if available, has led 
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to serious shortages in such essential imports as wheat, petrol 
and tea. To meet these deficiencies the extraction of flour has 
been increased to 95 per cent., and even so may have to be 
diluted with other grain crops, before the harvest is available; 
petrol is practically restricted to commercial, professional and 
military use; and tea, that most important of all beverages in 
Ireland, is rationed on the basis of half an ounce a week for 
each person. Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Supplies, has sug- 
gested that the reduction of the tea allowance to Eire by the 
British Tea Control is not justified by events, as the British 
ration has not been similarly reduced. This is a good example 
of the claim to enjoy both neutrality and full supplies. De- 
liveries of household coal have also been reduced to one- 
quarter of a ton each month, butter is being rationed by 
retailers, and the amount of tobacco available has been cut 
down by one-fifth. 

To make matters worse, the cattle export trade has been 
paralysed by the most serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease which the country has probably ever known. Starting 
here in Northern Ireland it spread quickly to the Midlands and 
from there to Dublin. It has already involved the destruction 
of many thousand beasts and has become a serious epidemic 
the end of which is not yet in sight. How far its mysterious and 
rapid extension may have been due to malicious activities is 
an interesting question to which no definite answer is yet 
possible. As a result, the value of live animals exported from 
Eire in February dropped by over £750,000. In an attempt to 
stop the spread of the disease, fairs, agricultural shows, race 
meetings and similar events have been suspended throughout 
the country and all export of live stock to Great Britain pro- 
hibited. Faced with these serious problems, the Irish Govern- 
ment have taken preventive action. Mr. De Valera in his St. 
Patrick’s Day broadcast to America stated that both belli- 
gerents were blockading Eire but, to reassure his American 
listeners, renewed his pledge that his Government would not 
permit Irish territory to be used for an attack on Britain. Ina 
subsequent speech in the Dail he sought, in characteristic 
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fashion, to explain this statement by saying that he meant to 
convey that the belligerent Powers in blockading one another 
were indirectly blockading Eire. Mr. Erskine Childers, the 
secretary of the leading association of Irish manufacturers and 
himself a member of the Government party, has, however, 
recently stated that there was no evidence that Great Britain 
was seeking unduly to restrict the supply of raw materials to 
Irish industry. 

The Irish Government has recently sent Mr. Frank Aiken, 
one of its Defence Ministers, to the United States to secure a 
supply of wheat and arms, but the success of his mission is 
hardly likely to have been furthered by his statement on land- 
ing in New York that Eire did not require to avail herself of the 
Lease and Lend Act because she could pay for what she wanted.* 
In order to increase the supply of essential foodstuffs the Irish 
Government has made an order that one-fifth of all arable 
land must be tilled during 1941, as compared with one-eighth 
in 1940. Several farmers who disobeyed the order have had 
their lands taken over by the Minister for Agriculture under 
his penal powers. At the same time the guaranteed price of 
wheat has been increased from 375. 6d. to 40s. per quarter. The 
inadequate supply of artificial fertilisers is, however, under- 
stood to be causing serious difficulties. Speaking at Limerick 
on March 30 Mr. De Valera said that if something went wrong 
with the harvest this year the country might be faced with 
famine. Where 5 acres were tilled last year 8, he said, must be 
tilled this year; where 1 ton of turf was cut in 1940, 2 must be 
cut in 1941. To increase the supply of turf the Government 
has given the county councils wide powers to undertake 
schemes of turf cutting and saving. A new company has also 
been formed, under government control, to endeavour to 
purchase ships for the purpose of bringing wheat from 
America. In spite of these precautions it is quite clear, how- 


* It was announced in Washington on May 19 that two ships are to 
be placed at the disposal of the Irish Government, and that a quantity 
of food will be provided by the American Red Cross, but that no 
export of arms to Eire would be permitted.—Eprror. 
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ever, that the supply of essential raw materials and commodi- 
ties to Eire must depend eventually on the result of the battle 
of the Atlantic which rages like a maelstrom around her shores. 

Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Supplies, has recently warned 
the people that the country is about to face an economic 
crisis of the first magnitude in which the maintenance of 
industries and the standard of living will be accomplished only 
with the greatest difficulty, if at all. He even suggested that the 
Government would not allow personal or party considerations 
to prevent the formation of a coalition government, which he 
did not, however, think desirable. An attempt of another kind 
to solve some of these difficulties has been launched under 
the title of the Guild of Goodwill by Mr. W. E. Wylie, K.C., 
a retired High Court judge. Mr. Wylie, who hails from 
County Antrim and is Chairman of the Royal Dublin Society, 
first expounded his views in a long and rather rambling letter 
to the Irish Times under the title “A Dream of Ireland in the 
Coming Times”. Subsequently, as a condition of proceeding 
further with the project, he asked for and obtained several 
thousand promises of support. The purpose of the Guild is 
not to interfere with government policy or projects but to 
create a body of public opinion prepared to help the unem- 
ployed and to form a number of non-profit companies to 
relieve distress and unemployment. How far such organisa- 
tions might interfere with existing charitable and business 
enterprises is not clear. The only practical result apparent is 
a proposal to establish cheap popular restaurants in Dublin. 
Irish Labour organisations are definitely hostile to what they 
believe to be an attempt to save the rich from taxation for 
relief, and the Catholic Church is hardly likely to smile on a 


non-sectarian movement which is strongly reminiscent of the 
Oxford Group. 


TV. ULstrer 


HE sudden death of Lord Craigavon, on November 24, 
has left a gap in the Irish political scene which it will be 
difficult to fill. He had held the office of Prime Minister here 
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continuously since 1921, a longer period than any other 
European statesman. During that time he had become the 
recognised spokesman of Ulster. Unlike his predecessor, 
Lord Carson, who was a typical Dublin barrister, Lord Craig- 
avon was an Ulsterman born and bred, and proud of it too. 
He possessed the admirable Ulster qualities of honesty, blunt- 
ness and determination in high degree, and in spite of his 
reputation as a political die-hard he was really a kindly man. 
It was, indeed, characteristic of him that in his last speech in 
the Northern Parliament on October 29 he admitted that he 
did not think Ireland had ever been better governed North and 
South than during the past eighteen years, and he went out of 
his way to congratulate the Dublin Government on their 
success and to wish them well. But he had no doubts as to 
where Ulster’s duty and interests lay and did not hesitate to pro- 
claim his belief. His successor, Mr. John Miller Andrews, a 
flax-spinner and landowner from County Down, has been 
Northern Minister for Finance since 1937, shares his predeces- 
sor’s views, and has also succeeded Lord Craigavon in the 
leadership of the Ulster Unionist Council, which is the only 
important political force in Northern Ireland. The fact that an 
independent Unionist candidate has been returned for Lord 
Craigavon’s seat in North Down, where no election had taken 
place since 1929, only indicates that we are not prepared to give 
the Government a blank cheque. Our chief difficulty at the 
moment is that we do not seem to have got our full share of 
war work, so there is a considerable surplus of labour and the 
unemployment figures are high. This is, of course, partly due 
to the absence of conscription. Recent plans to ameliorate the 
position of the linen industry are expected to improve matters. 
We have also at last experienced the full brunt of the German 
attack. On April 7 and 15 and May 4 Belfast and its neighbour- 
hood had their first air-raids. The serious damage and casual- 
ties sustained have proved our people to be ready and unafraid, 
proud also to take their part in the good fight. We appreciate 
also with gratitude the goodness of the Irish Red Cross in 
helping the many thousands of our evacuated women and 
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children who went to Dublin. Irish hearts recognise no 
boundary to their kindness and compassion. 

Mr. De Valera, speaking in the west of Ireland a few days 
after the second attack on Belfast, expressed amidst applause 
the sincere sympathy of his Government and people with their 
fellow countrymen in Northern Ireland. But the action of the 
Eire fire brigades and A.R.P. service in spontaneously rushing 
to the help of burning Belfast has done more than all the stale 
rhetoric of the politicians to extinguish those spiritual fires, 
fed on suspicion and misunderstanding, which have for so 
long tragically separated the people of North and South. 


Northern Ireland, 
April 1941. 





THE STALEMATE IN INDIA 


I. Mr. GANpDuHrI’s LEADERSHIP 


HE political stalemate in India persists. The failure to 

find agreement is regretted in all political camps, but open 
controversy is less pronounced and a mood of weariness and 
frustration now permeates nearly all political comment. World 
happenings are overshadowing domestic affairs, and all 
sensible folk in India are impatient with those party policies 
which pay little regard to the facts of Indian political condi- 
tions or the significance of world events. Men of moderation 
continue to work quietly for agreement between rival political 
leaders. Such men can only influence, they cannot determine, 
Indian political policy; but they reflect the real spirit of the 
country in their desire to end the controversy at a time when 
international developments are apparently entering a critical 
phase. It still remains true that Indians of all political per- 
suasions desire to see Nazism defeated, and no party manceuvr- 
ing in the country can be described as designed to assist the 
enemy, whatever its indirect effects may be. 

Mr. Gandhi would probably repudiate the suggestion that 
his policy of sending Congress men to jail has sent into exile 
those of the party who were anxious to find a solution. Such, 
however, is the case. While it is true that, like him, the im- 
prisoned Congress men demand independence as the basis of 
their co-operation in the Indian war effort, it is also true that 
they disagree with him in his belief that Nazism can be de- 
feated by non-violence. The fault lies not with Mr. Gandhi 
but with his followers, who have permitted Mr. Gandhi to 
over-rule their consciences. Men who implied that they were 
willing to fight Nazism by means of armed force (granted, of 
course, that their demand for independence had been met) 
showed little regard for sincerity of purpose when they 
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abandoned their view and went to jail for freedom of speech 
to oppose the Indian war effort. It is fairly obvious that the 
majority of Congress men do not agree with Mr. Gandhi’s 
present policy; some of them frankly admit that no solution is 
possible under Mr. Gandhi’s leadership; but they continue to 
accept his leadership against their own judgment, presumably 
on the basis that it is better to be led by Mr. Gandhi wherever 
he may take them than to be led by someone else who would 
have to find an outlet from the present stalemate by means 
of compromise and an acceptance of political realities in 
India. 

The vital factor in the present political and constitutional 
predicament is that the Government of India Act, 1935, 
transferred so much to Indian hands that what remains to be 
transferred is virtually restricted to subjects which it is well- 
nigh impossible to transfer in time of war. Defence is among 
them. But the fact that everything cannot be transferred 
immediately is no reason for assuming, as the Congress party 
does, that nothing was being transferred under the British 
Government’s proposal to expand the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. The proposal to include popular representatives in 
the Council implied that the British authorities recognised that 
the war had opened a new chapter in Indo-British relations, 
and that some specific step had to be taken, in the absence of 
a Central Federal Government, to bring Indian opinion into 
closer association with the administration. Indeed, it might 
even be asserted that the proposal to expand the Council 
represented the opening in practical form of that transitional 
period, of gradual relinquishment of control to Indian hands, 
which all constitutional experts in recent years have predicted 
must inevitably come. It may not be possible in war-time to 
transfer defence, external affairs, and those other subjects 
which must at some time become matters for an agreed 
arrangement between the two countries; but it is clear that 
popular representatives on the Viceroy’s Council would be 
making a beginning in influencing British policy in these 
fields. It is inconceivable that popular opinion would have 
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no influence on Council deliberations, whatever may be the 
constitutional restrictions which at present circumscribe the 
Council. But the opportunity to do so has not so far been 
seized either by the Congress party or the Moslem League. 

It would, indeed, appear that the effort to advance constitu- 
tional reform which underlies the British offer has only 
resulted in retarding it, as opposing political parties are more 
concerned to foster their own solutions for the main constitu- 
tional problem than to work together to assist the Indian war 
effort and, indirectly, to find accommodation for their con- 
flicting views by collaborative effort. Broadly, the British offer 
implied that controversy should be set aside for the duration 
of the war and that party leaders should combine in the work 
of prosecuting the war to a successful conclusion; actually, the 
offer has resulted in the Congress party persisting in its demand 
for the immediate grant of complete independence, and in 
the Moslem League opposing any such solution. Under Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership the Congress party goes even farther. It 
will only bring non-violence to the prosecution of the war. 
So long as Congress men are prepared to accept this leadership 
little value can accrue from associating them with the Viceroy’s 
Council; nor is it easy to see how the British authorities can 
meet the Congress demand for independence, which is opposed 
by important elements in the country who are only too willing 
to assist the war effort to the full. 

Mr. Gandhi’s policy is simple enough, however unreal it 
may be in a world at war. He is putting into effect the non- 
violent philosophy he has evolved during the past twenty 
years. But it becomes a complex thing when he associates his 
policy with the political demands of the Congress party. In 
a recent letter to the Times of India Mr. Gandhi wrote that 
there can be no settlement with the Congress party during the 
war, for the simple reason that the Congress cannot commit 
itself to give active war help in men and money. Any alterna- 
tive would mean a reversal of his non-violent policy. Only 
a handful of Congress men believe that Nazism can be defeated 
by non-violence; the evidence of what has happened in half a 
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dozen neutral countries is before their eyes. When the party, 
under the guidance of Mr. Rajagopalachariar, adopted a resolu- 
tion at Poona indicating that non-violence could not be applied 
to external aggression, Mr. Gandhi disagreed. He now says 
that that resolution has lapsed, presumably because the British 
Government is unable, for patent reasons, to grant the com- 
plete independence which the Poona resolution also sought. 
This suggests that even if the British Government did meet the 
Congress demand for independence in full Mr. Gandhi would 
still insist on applying his non-violent doctrine to the war. 
Commenting on this the Times of India remarked: “This point 
should be noted by those who maintain that the Congress 
would help Britain’s war effort if its conditions were fulfilled.” 
The paper added: 


“We can only reiterate that the independent, non-violent India 
envisaged by Mr. Gandhi, stripped of its power to protect itself by 
arms against foreign aggression, would prove disastrous to the 
Indian people. It would forge on them fetters of abject slavery from 
which they could never free themselves.” 


Mr. Gandhi’s policy has placed Congress adherents in a 
quandary. All the party leaders of consequence are in jail, 
having fulfilled Mr. Gandhi’s orders to offer satyagraha (passive 
resistance) in favour of free speech to oppose the war effort. 
This martyrdom they assumed half-heartedly. Most of these 
leaders had admitted that Nazism can only be defeated by 
armed force, and the suggestion is now thrown out, even in 
Nationalist newspapers, that the party under Mr. Gandhi’s 
leadership is being transformed from a political organization 
into a pacifist society. Mr. Gandhi’s view that even a full- 
fledged Indian National Government will apply only non- 
violence to the war has perturbed many of his followers, 
particularly those who are anxious to secure a settlement that 
will enable the party to re-establish its ministries in the Pro- 
vinces and to assume a share of responsibility at the Centre. 
To such Congress men Mr. Gandhi has lost sight of the main 
mission of the party—to secure independence at the earliest 
possible date. They feel that they are no longer being asked 
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to struggle for political freedom but merely to express 
Mr. Gandhi’s particular creed of non-violence. This attitude 
has been reflected in the Lahore Nationalist newspaper, the 
Tribune, which says : 

“The fullest measure of success in the fight would bring to the 
country, not independence, but only freedom to carry on anti-war 
propaganda and preach non-violence, a freedom which a National 
Government itself, should one be established in India tomorrow, 
would not hesitate to curtail effectively if it found it incompatible 
with the successful prosecution of a war in which it might be engaged 
in the best interests of the country.” 


The criticism has been made that in the interests of the 
British and Indian war efforts the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
has not done enough in exploring the possibilities of a settle- 
ment; this is unjust criticism, as it is clear from Mr. Gandhi’s 
declared policy that even a settlement in the constitutional 
field does not imply Congress support in the war effort, so long 
as Mr. Gandhi retains the party leadership. Lesser Congress 
leaders maintain that if independence is granted Mr. Gandhi’s 
non-violent theories will be abandoned by those who will 
assume responsibility for ruling the country. But there is 
little evidence at present that these leaders are prepared to 
oppose Mr. Gandhi’s policy; on the contrary many of them 
have gone to jail in pursuit of it. It is true that the majority of 
them do not have full faith in non-violence as a weapon against 
aggression; but they have placed themselves in Mr. Gandhi’s 
hands in the belief that whatever policy he pursues will lead 
them to independence, overlooking the fact that non-violence 
means more to Mr. Gandhi than independence does. Actually, 
in insisting upon independence as the only solution for the 
Indian constitutional tangle, the Congress party has played into 
Mr. Gandhi’s hands. Realising the difficulty of bestowing 
independence upon a divided India, Mr. Gandhi has reverted 
to his old policy of applying non-violence to solving all diffi- 
culties; in applying it in this case he has complicated Congress 
policy, for under his leadership the party is now pledged to 
secure independence in war-time in a manner that prevents the 
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party from assisting the war effort. To make changes in the 
Central Government in these circumstances would only add to 
the confusion which exists. 


Il. THe Most—em ATTITUDE 


HE ideal of complete independence which the Congress 

party seeks continues to be opposed by the Moslem 
League. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the League, who 
has been re-elected its president until 1942, has repeatedly 
declared that the Congress demand is primarily a threat to 
Moslem India. He regards the demand as aimed at coercing 
the British to concede constitutional reforms to a Hindu 
majority, under which the Moslems are unwilling to live. 
Moreover, the League also opposes the satyagraha movement, 
on the ground that it also seeks to coerce the British into meet- 
ing the Congress demand. The League Council, in a resolution 
passed at Delhi, asserted that if the British Government re- 
sponds to the Congress demand it will be agreeing to a policy 
adversely affecting Moslem interests. Mr. Jinnah made it clear 
at the Delhi meeting that the League will agree to no constitu- 
tion based on the principle of majority rule; it opposes the idea 
of a constituent assembly to devise such a constitution, and it 
opposes a National Government based on popular representa- 
tion. The League once more reaffirmed its adherence to the 
scheme of Pakistan, which seeks to establish Moslem zones in 
eastern and north-western India, in which areas the Moslem 
majorities could work out their political salvation independent 
of Hindu control. 

Two facts now stand out in the controversy. Non-violence 
towards Nazism is not endorsed in the country, not even by 
the majority of Congress men; nor will the Moslem League 
agree to complete independence of the kind sought by the 
Congress party. So long as the Congress party takes its stand 
upon these principles there will be no constitutional solution. 
Non-violence towards the war is not a solution that can be 
acceptable to the British authorities, quite apart from the 
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constitutional issue; nor will the Moslem League accept com- 
plete independence if it means the transference of power to 
a general electorate in India. The British sought the collabora- 
tion of party leaders to assist the war effort, not to hinder it; 
and it is not enough for influential Congress spokesmen to 
imply that if their demand for independence is met Mr. 
Gandhi’s non-violent theories will be abandoned and that the 
communal problem will automatically solve itself. Mr. Gandhi 
has said that even under a Congress government non-violence 
will be applied to war; and the Moslems, as well as the British, 
do not agree with that policy. The Moslem community, as 
represented in the Moslem League, will insist upon the division 
of India into separate Hindu and Moslem states, unless it can 
be enticed by negotiation into collaboration with the Congress 
party to secure an agreed constitutional solution. 

Pending such collaboration the League stands firmly behind 
the Pakistan project, which has come to stay, if only as a bar- 
gaining counter. The Moslems prefer to shelter within in- 
numerable Ulsters throughout India rather than accept a 
Central administration which derives its authority from 
majority rule. Congress policy has given new life to the old 
idea that Moslem India should be distinct from Hindu India. 
Congress commentators would like to place the blame for this 
development on the British authorities; but the blame lies in 
India. Recently, in London, Mr. Amery made a plea for 
policies in India that would be governed by the ideal of “India 
first”; it was obviously a plea for political unity. This was 
interpreted in Moslem League circles as implying that Mos- 
lems should abandon their Pakistan scheme in favour of some- 
thing representing the political and economic unity of the 
country. This they have declared they are not prepared to do, 
although it is possible that moderate Moslem opinion may 
modify this attitude when the time for constitution-making 
actually comes. The Congress press would like the British 
authorities to condemn the Pakistan project, on the ground 
that it makes for disunity. But the British Government has 
clearly indicated that the future constitution is to be devised 
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primarily by Indians, apart from some special subjects which 
will mean negotiations between the two countries, and such 
a stipulation cannot reasonably carry with it a proviso that a 
large section of Indian opinion should be debarred from pre- 
senting its own views about the new constitution. Indeed, it is 
now obvious that the Moslem League will bring forward the 
Pakistan scheme as an integral feature of its constitutional pro- 
posals. However much Congress leaders may resent this they 
cannot now prevent it, even with the argument that no 
minority should have the right to veto constitutional advance 
which the majority favours. Hindu-Moslem relations form 
the principal stumbling-block to any advance, and it is now 
clear that the Moslems will agree to no constitution unless they 
are satisfied that their cultural, political and economic interests 
are fully protected within its terms. 


ll. Tue Moperate LEAVEN 


APPILY, the political extremism which characterises the 
policies of the two main parties is not endorsed by the 
majority of politically minded people in the country. There 
is a strong and growing body of moderate opinion which is 
becoming increasingly impatient with the official policies of 
both the Congress party and the Moslem League. Such 
thinkers emphasize the need for winning the war, which they 
regard as essential if India is to attain freedom at all. In the 
main they agree neither with the leaders of Congress nor with 
the League, although they are prepared to use their good 
offices to secure the collaboration of these organisations in the 
formation of a reconstructed Central Government. Some, 
indeed, would prefer to see the British Government recon- 
structing the central administration by co-operating with such 
political talent in the country as is willing to co-operate. But 
most of them would prefer to see both Congress and the 
League represented in the Viceroy’s Executive Council for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war to a successful end. 
Several public men of moderate political views have lately 
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been working strenuously to secure some measure of agree- 
ment among the parties such as will enable them to take office 
at the centre. The most serious attempt in this direction has 
been undertaken by Sir 'Tej Bahadur Sapru, the constitutional 
lawyer of Liberal interests, who issued a statement on Decem- 
ber 13 in which he recommended Indian political leaders to 
take steps to find some common agreement that would enable 
them to discuss with the Viceroy the measures which could be 
taken to associate Indians with the prosecution of the war. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru suggested that Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah should meet and discuss problems in an open and large- 
hearted manner, with a fixed determination to come to some 
form of settlement. He urged that they should associate the 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs, and the Scheduled Castes with 
the discussions, with a view to securing even wider unity. 
They should then see the Viceroy and press on him the need 
for reconstructing his government so as to give it in substance 
the character of a National Government, in which the number 
of non-official Indians would be predominantly large. He also 
recommended that an Indian Defence Minister should be 
appointed, and that an attempt should be made to re-establish 
normal constitutional government in the Provinces, either by 
reviving the old ministries or by creating coalition govern- 
ments. He regarded it as necessary that the public should 
know whether the Viceroy’s reconstructed Council will work 
on the basis of collective responsibility, even although that 
responsibility for the time being will be to the Crown. 
Nationalist commentators were critical of the suggestion 
that the reconstructed Viceroy’s Council should be responsible 
to the Crown, holding that the essence of the Congress case 
was that responsibility should be to the elected elements of the 
Central Legislature. But in the main Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
proposals were regarded as a serious effort to encourage a more 
rational approach to the whole controversy than had hitherto 
been possible, owing to the political extremism of the two 
main parties. Further developments then took place behind 
the scenes, and it is understood that approaches were made 
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both to Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, with what success is not 
known at the time of writing. A few days after the publication 
of the Sapru statement the Viceroy made a speech in Calcutta, 
which was regarded as another invitation to party leaders to 
collaborate in finding some means that would enable their 
patties to be associated with the Central Government and with 
a War Advisory Council, in which the Princes would also 
participate. Lord Linlithgow asserted that all the constructive 
proposals hitherto made had emanated from the British side, 
a statement which the Statesman described as a “heavy indict- 
ment which should make Indian leaders reflect”. 

The active intervention of moderate elements is generally 
regarded as one of the most hopeful features of the situation, 
as their proposals tend to remove controversy from the prob- 
lem. The leaders of most of the established political parties 
are prone to think that they have solved the problem simply 
by stating their party cases. No attempt has so far been made 
among these leaders to meet and find agreement, not necessarily 
an agreement that solves all the problems which India has 
to face, but sufficient agreement to enable its own leaders to 
set about the task of solving them. For this purpose various 
proposals have been outlined, the most practical one being a 
suggestion that a group of British and Indian experts should be 
formed to analyse the problem in all its aspects. It is clear, 
however, that the work of such a group will be fruitless unless 
it is carried out in association with representatives of the main 
parties, whose agreement will be necessary for the success of 
any scheme that may emerge from such a study circle. 


IV. Tue War EFrort 


HE prominence given to the political controversy has 
tended to obscure the importance of the Indian contribu- 
tion to the war, which has been immense and is constantly 
increasing. Land, sea, and air forces are being expanded; 
ordnance factories and civil industry are working to capacity 
on war orders; the establishment of a factory to manufacture 
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aeroplanes is no longer only a remote possibility; and the 
effects of the Eastern Group Conference are already making 
themselves felt in increased production and in the co-ordina- 
tion of supplies within those countries of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere which participated in the conference. The proposal 
to establish an Eastern Group Supply Council, the principal 
recommendation made by the conference, has been imple- 
mented by the participating governments, and Sir Archibald 
Carter has been appointed as its chairman by the British 
Government. He has established his office in Delhi and awaits 
the arrival of delegates from Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa who, in association with Indian delegates, will 
continue the work of marshalling the resources of the Eastern 
parts of the Commonwealth behind the common effort. 

The appointment of Sir Claude Auchinleck as Commander- 
in-Chief in India has been popularly welcomed. Direct from 
an important command in England and primed with experience 
of total war, his selection has been interpreted as implying 
that the British Government places great importance on its 
choice for the Indian command. With thirty-seven years’ 
experience of India behind him, Sir Claude Auchinleck has a 
wide knowledge of India’s military and defensive problems, 
and even in the political field his appointment is not without 
significance. Comparatively young for the office, he is ex- 
pected to give a distinct fillip to Indianisation and already in 
a broadcast talk has emphasised the need for the Indian people 
to regard their army as part of themselves. That army is 
growing ever larger, with more recruits flocking to the 
colours than the authorities appear to require at once. Already 
Indian soldiers have given a good account of themselves in 
North Africa, taking a prominent part in the attack on and 
around Sidi Barrani, when the spearhead of Graziani’s invading 
forces was broken and dispersed by Indian and British troops 
working in the closest collaboration. Elsewhere, these men 
are upholding the traditions of the Indian Army and have won 
praise from Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, and from 
General Wavell. 
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The Indian Princes continue to support the war effort with 
men and money. During the first sixteen months of war they 
have been contributing cash at the rate of £90,000 a month. 
Troops from Indian States are serving with His Majesty’s 
Forces outside their States, either in India or overseas, and 
States are co-operating in supplying recruits for the expanded 
air forces and technicians for the developing munitions 
factories. States possessing industrial facilities are placing 
them at the disposal of the authorities, and the Princes are 
associated with British India on Provincial Advisory Supply 
Committees in Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces, and Sind. As in British India, the States are establishing 
Civic Guards, to assist the police in war duties, and creating 
A.R.P. organizations, in which the public are now serving 
in large numbers. When the final tale is told it will be found 
that the combined war effort of the two Indias will rank 
among the important contributions from the Commonwealth 
countries. 


India, 


March, 1941. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


I. Towarps NATIONAL Crvit DEFENCE 


““TT is just in those very places . . ., where the ordeal of the 

men, women and children has been most severe, that I 
have found their morale most high and splendid .. . . Indeed, I 
feel encompassed by an exaltation of spirit in the people which 
seems to lift mankind and its problems above the level of 
material facts—into that joyous serenity we think belongs to 
a better world than this.” In his broadcast on April 27, Mr. 
Churchill paid tribute with these words to the spirit shown by 
the people of Great Britain towards the resumption of heavy 
air-raids which have been their lot in Hitler’s spring offensive. 
The scale of the attacks is illustrated by the big rise in the 
casualty list. In March the number of civilians killed was 
4,259 compared with only 789 in February and 1,502 in 
January; of the total, some 1,100 were killed in the Clydeside 
raids of March 14 and 15. The April casualties, however, 
were higher still; in that month 6,065 civilians were killed and 
6,926 injured, the highest total of deaths recorded since last 
October. 

Unfortunately, the “exaltation of spirit” in the people of 
the bombed towns has still not been matched by the service it 
deserves from those responsible for their well-being. There is 
not, it is true, the confusion that characterised the arrange- 
ments for feeding, re-housing and rehabilitating London’s 
homeless in September and October last year; the lesson that 
civil defence means far more than air-raid precautions has been 
learned. But outside London, where civil defence welfare is 
gradually being satisfactorily organised, local authorities have 
had great difficulty in translating the lesson into action, because 
they are too small, both administratively and financially, to 
grapple with all the problems involved. The regional organi- 
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sation for co-ordinating the civil defence arrangements of all 
the local authorities comprised within the region is there, but 
so far it has only been used for co-ordination. In London the 
local authorities are becoming more and more the agents of the 
regional and central administration, but in the provinces they 
still have too frequently to bear a responsibility for which they 
are unfitted. Not that it is always the local government that 
is to blame. Frequent requests were made by the Plymouth 
authorities to the Ministry of Health that Plymouth should be 
declared an evacuation area, but this was not granted until the 
town had suffered five heavy raids in nine days—a delay which 
can only be explained by the fact that the neighbouring recep- 
tion areas are congested with evacuees from other towns. 
The same defect in the present system of local government is 
apparent in the fire-fighting arrangements. Within its limita- 
tions, the fire prevention scheme which was inaugurated in the 
New Year has proved fairly successful. It has at least aroused 
the public to the danger of empty premises and unattended 
incendiary bombs, and far fewer fires have been allowed 
through carelessness and ignorance than was the case before 
the City of London’s lesson. But the fact remains that the 
enemy still finds it profitable to start a raid with large numbers 
of incendiary bombs, and sufficient numbers of fires have been 
caused to place a great strain on the fire-fighting services. It 
is true that, in this case, there is central direction, and local 
barriers have broken down to the extent that there is complete 
willingness on the part of fire brigades of different towns and 
different counties to give mutual help; but because in peace- 
time each brigade is organised on a local basis, this willingness 
is often unavailing owing to practical obstacles such as 
differences in equipment. It was announced on May 13 that 
the Government is to take over full responsibility for fire- 
fighting and will organise it as a national service. This is a 
very large step forward—taken by no means too soon. 
Other signs are also not lacking of a slow progress towards 
a more comprehensive system of civil defence. For instance, a 
serious weakness, which the first winter of air-raids has shown 
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up, is the shortage, in some areas, of recruits in the civil 
defence services, a shortage which has become more apparent 
with the growing claims on man-power of the armed forces 
and industry. To fill the gaps in local A.R.P. establishments, 
the Government first extended the voluntary principle by 
allowing men of the older age-groups to volunteer for civil 
defence when registering for military service. But since this 
did not produce enough recruits—even though the pay of a 
full-time A.R.P. worker, £3. 10s. a week with a subsistence 
allowance of 245. 6d. if away from home, compares favourably 
with a soldier’s pay—a new National Service Act was passed 
before Easter. Under it, men called up can be compelled to 
enter civil defence service, and conscientious objectors, who 
are granted exemption from military service only on condition 
they undertake specified civil work, can be directed to perform 
civil defence work. These civil defence conscripts, like those 
for the armed forces, will be in the service of the Crown, and 
they will be transferred to any part of the country in need of 
help. 

Another sign of a growing national and regional system is 
provided by some of the first-aid work done in the raided 
towns. The Ministry of Food sends food and mobile kitchens, 
and the Ministry of Works and Buildings has squads of build- 
ing workers in the different regions on whom local authorities 
can draw for help in rehousing the homeless when local 
resources in labour, tools and materials are insufficient. More- 
over, the War Damage Act, which attempts to distribute 
among the whole community of property owners the financial 
burden of the loss suffered by individuals from bombing, 
has come into force. Before the Bill became law, its chief 
drawbacks (which were pointed out in THE Rounp TABLE for 
Match 1941),* had been largely removed. The inequitable 
distinction between the treatment of those property owners 
whose houses are damaged (who are to have them restored) 
and those whose houses are destroyed beyond repair (who 
were, in the original Bill, merely to receive their pre-war 

* Page 328. 
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value) has been dealt with by allowing the War Damage 
Commission to recommend an increase in value payments 
to the latter to cover any rise in building costs after the 
passing of the Act. The scheme for the insurance of private 
chattels has also been improved. It has not been made com- 
pulsory; but the high rate of premium originally suggested, 
which would have made it impossible for many households to 
take out a policy, has been replaced by a sliding scale, and 
every person suffering loss is to be compensated by free grants 
of up to £200 for a householder, with an extra £100 for a wife, 
£25 for each child, and £50 for a lodger or hotel guest. These 
grants replace the original scheme of immediate free grants for 
essential furniture and clothing to persons of limited incomes, 
but unless there is hardship, payment will in most cases—in 
all cases arising from the insurance of chattels above the limit 
of the free grants—be deferred until after the war. 

To the people of Great Britain the spring offensive has been 
more menacing on sea than in the air, and the scale of shipping 
losses, together with the growing demands on shipping of 
American war supplies has given an added urgency to debates 
and discussions on food policy. The short-sightedness of 
preserving comfortable living in the first year of war is now 
revealed, and the Ministry of Food has incurred censure for 
forbearing to extend rationing in times of plenty, which would 
have enabled it to build up stocks against the present difficul- 
ties. Thus, the new rationing which has taken place since the 
New Year might have been less severe—though it is still by no 
means stringent—if there had been earlier prudence. The 
meat ration has been cut by successive stages and is now at IV. 
a head per week; moreover it includes pork and edible offals, 
the purchase of which was formerly unrestricted. A global 
ration allows only 8 ounces per head of “sweet spread”—jam, 
marmalade, syrup and treacle—a month; cheese has been 
rationed to the extent of 1 ounce per head per week—with the 
allowance of an extra ration to underground mine workers and 
agricultural labourers; milk sales have been temporarily 
reduced by one-seventh in order to free more milk for cheese- 
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making—though mothers and children receiving milk under 
the national milk scheme will be unaffected. There is also un- 
official rationing of other foods, such as eggs and biscuits. 
Moreover, catering establishments have been further restricted ; 
no person can have a combination of fish, eggs, cheese and 
meat at the same meal, and no sugar allowance for sweetening 
hot beverages is to be allowed to cafés and restaurants after 
June 2. 

Shortage of shipping has reduced, not only direct food 
imports, but also imports of feeding-stuffs and fertilisers for 
the production of food at home. Farmers have, therefore, been 
severely rationed for feeding-stuffs for live stock, and as dairy 
herds must be given priority for what supplies of feed there are, 
farmers, pig-keepers and poultry owners are being forced to 
make heavy reductions in their numbers of fatstock, pigs and 
poultry. 


II. Economic MopsiLisATION 


T has long been recognised that not a small part of the 

shipping problem is due to congestion at the ports. Early 
in the New Year regional port directors were appointed, whose 
duty is to effect a more rapid clearance through ports and to 
speed up the turn-round of ships. Later, a scheme for abolish- 
ing casual labour was introduced in Merseyside and Clydeside. 
From the time it was put into force, dockers became the direct 
employees of the Ministry of Transport; they are guaranteed 
a minimum weekly wage for a minimum number of hours of 
work a week, and in return must take any work considered 
necessary for the clearance of ports that is offered them. 

The congestion at the docks has also been in some part due 
to duality of control; bringing the ships to port and clearing 
them were the functions of two different departments—the 
Ministry of Shipping and the Ministry of Transport. In an 
attempt to unify the two tasks, these Ministries were amal- 
gamated in May under one Minister, Mr. F. J. Leathers, a 
newcomer to politics, but a business man with long experience 
of transport needs and methods. 
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The dock labour scheme was a voluntary one with a sanction 
in the background. Steps, however, have been taken towards 
the industrial conscription that was foreshadowed by Mr. 
Bevin in the New Year. By the Essential Work Order, em- 
ployers in certain industries are prohibited from dismissing 
workers, and workers from giving notice, except with the 
consent of the Ministry of Labour. And the first general non- 
military registrations have been carried out. On April 5, men 
aged 41-44, the age-group immediately above those liable to 
be called up for military service, were required to register, and 
the registration has also taken place of all women aged 20-21, 
with certain exempted classes, such as those doing direct war 
work. It does not appear, however, that the Ministry of 
Labour proposes yet to go much farther than registration— 
especially where the women are concerned. It has been more 
or less officially admitted that women who are in work will be 
allowed to remain where they are, no matter how unimportant 
for the war effort the work may be. Those who are unoccupied 
will be asked to join one of the women’s branches of the armed 
forces, or the nursing service, the land army or to enter a 
factory—in accordance with the individual tastes, qualifica- 
tions and social.environment of the woman concerned. Mr. 
Bevin has proceeded from voluntary appeals to registration 
and guidance, but he has not yet grasped the nettle of equal 
compulsion for all. 

Far more important, however, than industrial registration 
as a means of finding man-power for the munitions factories 
is the policy of industrial concentration announced early in 
March. The Limitation of Supplies Orders, which restricted 
in a very wide range of consumer goods industries the amount 
that could be supplied by manufacturer to retailer, had only 
succeeded in freeing relatively small numbers of factory 
workers. So thoroughly had the public conscience been 
awakened in the ’twenties and ’thirties to the scourge of unem- 
ployment that there has been a real psychological hindrance to 
wholesale closures and dismissals, because there has been no 
confidence that the labour dismissed would immediately be 
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reabsorbed. In spite of the big cuts in their turnover, most 
firms have struggled to keep going, with their plant and labour 
working part-time, rather than close down altogether. 

Industrial concentration was therefore the obvious corollary 
to the limitation of supplies. Its object is to obtain the most 
efficient production of the restricted supply of civilian goods 
by concentrating it in a few factories working full-time rather 
than in many factories working part-time. Each industry sub- 
ject to the Limitation of Supplies Orders and the rationing of 
raw materials is to come under the concentration scheme. 
Where possible, the nucleus plants, that is, those chosen to 
carry on production, must be situated in areas where there is no 
great demand for labour for munition industries; and they will 
be guaranteed their supplies of raw materials. The remaining 
plants in the concentrated industry will close down; their 
employees will be transferred to munitions work and their 
buildings and equipment, if suitable, will be similarly utilised. 
They will, however, have a right to a share of the profit earned 
by the nucleus firms, although the method of distributing the 
profits among the different firms will depend in each industry 
on the method of concentration adopted. In some cases, the 
nucleus firms will act merely as production. agents for the 
closed-down firms, which will preserve their own distributive 
organisations. This method is the one most in the interests of 
the consumer in that it preserves the identity of the closed- 
down firms and thus helps to ensure the restoration of com- 
petition and variety in the consumer goods industry after the 
wat. It is also, fortunately, the method most favoured by the 
Board of Trade. The greatest danger to the consumer’s 
interests would come from a concentration that was effected by 
a permanent merger, for it would encourage the growth of 
monopolies, which has been the most unsatisfactory feature of 
British industry in recent years. 

Although the Board of Trade is giving “‘very close direc- 
tions” on the lines along which concentration should proceed, 
the practical arrangements are being left to the industries 
themselves with the assistance of the Industrial and Export 
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Council—the Export Council renamed. But the Government 
will not hesitate to impose the necessary reorganisation if 
industries are unwilling or unable to reorganise themselves, 
and varying dates in May have been fixed by which time 
voluntary schemes of concentration must be completed if com- 
pulsory reorganisation is to be avoided. No estimate has been 
given of the numbers of factory-trained workers that will be 
released by industrial concentration, but it is certainly the most 
ambitious and effective method of mobilising man-power for 
industry that has been adopted since the war began. 


III. Poxirrics AND NATIONAL UNITY 


HE satisfaction with which the Government’s more com- 

prehensive and realistic economic policy has been greeted 
both in and outside Parliament is shown by the absence of 
debates on labour and supply since the New Year, and also by 
the general welcome given to the budget, which is discussed 
in another article. So far as the economic front is concerned, 
parliamentary criticism has mainly centred on food production 
and distribution. There have, however, been other topics 
which have given rise to friction between the Government and 
the House of Commons. This was apparent, for instance, in 
the debates on the Determination of Needs Bill. The abolition 
of the household means test for unemployment assistance had 
for long been in the forefront of the Labour Party’s programme 
and the application of the means test to supplementary old age 
pensions had been bitterly resisted when the new Pensions 
Bill was brought in by Mr. Chamberlain’s Government early 
in 1940. The Determination of Needs Act is, therefore, the 
firstfruits for the Labour Party of its willingness to join the 
Government. By it the old household means test is replaced 
by a test of personal needs; generally speaking, only the 
resources of the applicant for assistance, of his wife and of his 
dependants are aggregated in determining needs, instead of 
the old rule of aggregating the resources of every member of 
the household, although certain standard contributions by 
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non-dependent members are assumed in some cases. The Act 
is, in fact, a compromise which goes more than half-way to- 
wards the Labour Party’s object, but because it does not 
establish a simple personal needs test or abolish tests of any 
sort, it was strongly resented by a small group of Labour 
members, who complained that their leaders had let them 
down, and Mr. Bevin had to face accusations of betrayal when 
the Bill was debated. 

A more general dissatisfaction was shown over the House 
of Commons Disqualification (Temporary Provisions) Bill. 
The immediate cause of the Bill was the appointment of Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald to be High Commissioner in Canada. 
His new post is an office of profit under the Crown, and ever 
since the days of Queen Anne acceptance of such an office dis- 
qualifies its holder from membership of the House of Com- 
mons. In the course of the centuries, the whole position has 
become very ambiguous; some offices—ambassadorships, for 
instance—have been generally considered exempt from the 
rule, and although the disqualification is appointment to an 
“office of profit”, the simple test of remuneration does not 
apply. The question, therefore, might need clearing up in any 
case, quite apart from Mr. MacDonald’s appointment, and, in 
fact, a Select Committee is to enquire into the whole position 
of offices of profit both in war and in peace. 

The new Bill, however, is only a war-time measure which 
has to be renewed annually. Under it, members who are given 
a Government appointment during the war may keep their 
seats, provided that it is in the public interest for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and a certificate to that effect must be obtained 
from the First Lord of the Treasury and laid before the House. 
Nevertheless, there was a considerable amount of uneasiness 
among members of Parliament when the Bill was debated, and 
‘if Mr. Churchill had not made its passing a question of con- 
fidence in the Government, a division might have revealed a 
sizeable opposition. 

The two main objections to the Bill were, first, that it might 
weaken the power of Parliament to criticise the Executive and, 
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secondly, that it disfranchises constituencies whose members, 
like Mr. MacDonald, are given appointments abroad. Ob- 
viously, the more serious objection is the first, for criticism in 
these days of government by regulation is the most useful 
function that Parliament can perform. The Act of Queen 
Anne’s reign was passed because of the temptation on the part 
of the Crown to pack the House of Commons with placemen, 
and the increase in the number of Ministries since the war has 
already extended the numerical influence of the Government 
in the House. It cannot, however, be seriously contended that 
the Government would abuse its powers to such an extent, 
and though Parliament cannot reject the Prime Minister’s 
certificates, it can use all its powers of protestation if they are 
too numerous. Actually, only three have so far been granted— 
for Mr. MacDonald, for Mr. R. H. Cross, who has been 
appointed High Commissioner in Australia, and for Sir Ian 
Fraser, who has been reappointed a Governor of the B.B.C. 

The argument of disfranchisement is somewhat meaningless, 
for the present Parliament is already thoroughly unrepresenta- 
tive. Nearly four years old when the war started, it has already 
exceeded its normal maximum span of years; there is a party 
truce at by-elections; and seats have had to be found for several 
Ministers who have been drawn from outside Parliament and 
have no ambitions for a political career. It would clearly be 
undesirable and impracticable: to hold a general election in 
war-time. But the great age of the present House of Commons 
makes it very desirable that a general election should be held 
as soon after the war as practicable. There is, however, some 
difference of opinion, about how soon this will be. Mr. Chur- 
chill has spoken of the advantages of preserving national 
unity, by which is interpreted the party truce, for the period of 
planned reconstruction which, he says, is to extend for three 
years after the war. The Labour and Liberal leaders have given 
their blessing to this vaguely defined aspiration, and it is fairly 
widely believed that the present Government* will remain in 
office and that there will be no general election until the three 
years have elapsed. But there may be serious objections to 
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such a course if indeed this interpretation of the Government’s 
attitude is correct. While a repetition of the khaki election of 
1918 should, of course, be avoided, the spectacle of a, perhaps, 
ten-year-old Parliament legislating for national reconstruction 
in the name of national unity would not be very edifying. 


IV. CAtzs For A STRONGER GOVERNMENT 


RITICISM of the Government has not been confined to 

purely domestic concerns. The evacuation of Greece and - 
the setback in North Africa were followed by a demand for a 
debate on the conduct of the war. But the background of the 
debate which took place on May 6 and 7 of this year was very 
different from that of the debate which took place exactly a 
year previously on the failure of the Norwegian campaign. 
Last year, the debate was the culmination of a growing 
exasperation with Mr. Chamberlain’s Government which had 
been fermenting long before the war began. The Govern- 
ment was national only in name, and though the Labour Party 
would not have been able to form an administration by itself, 
there was an alternative Prime Minister under whom they were 
willing to serve. This time, there is not the slightest sign of a 
lack of confidence in Mr. Churchill’s conduct of the war; his 
position in Parliament and the country remains unassailable; 
and the decision to send troops to Greece was never really 
questioned. The debate, in fact, was mainly an occasion for 
explanatory statements from the Government benches, and 
unspecific demands from other parts of the House for a yet 
stronger war effort, a more thorough industrial mobilisation, 
and, not a new, but a stronger, Government. 

It is this last demand that touches Mr. Churchill’s weakest 
spot. He and the War Cabinet are virtually synonymous 
terms, with the result that, in spite of the elaborate system of 
committees and executives, he is really managing director of 
every side of the war effort. Most of his colleagues in the War 
Cabinet were chosen, not for their abilities, but for their party 
allegiance, and although the reasons for the choice may have 
been good ones a year ago, they have now become obsolete. 
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The few Government changes which were made early in 
May, were, however, not decisive. Lord Beaverbrook relin- 
quished the office of Minister of Aircraft Production to become 
Minister of State. Last summer, in speeding up the production 
of aeroplanes—then Britain’s most urgent need—he did won- 
ders, but his genius for hustling is said to be accompanied 
by certain defects, of which an incapacity for co-operation is 
the most manifest. In his new capacity he is to be Deputy 
Chairman of that part of the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet which deals with Supply matters. Mr. Attlee is 
Deputy Chairman of the Defence Committee (Operations) 
and Mr. Churchill is, of course, Chairman of both. He has 
been succeeded at the Ministry of Aircraft Production by 
Lt.-Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, Minister of Transport until 
the amalgamation of his Department with the Ministry of 
Shipping. Mr. Ronald Cross, previously Minister of Shipping 
has been appointed High Commissioner in Australia, an 
appointment which, following those of Mr. MacDonald to 
Canada and Lord Harlech to South Africa, emphasises the new 
importance acquired by these offices during the war. 

Those who call for a stronger Government have suggested 
that Mr. Churchill should not confine himself to this island in 
his search for stronger men, and the presence of Mr. Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia, who during the Near Eastern 
crisis was a powerful reinforcement to the War Cabinet, has 
again revived the idea of an Imperial War Cabinet. To some 
an Imperial War Cabinet is essentially a Cabinet in which all 
the Dominions are represented—preferably by their Prime 
Ministers. The general view, however, is that this would 
merely perpetuate the weakness of the present British War 
Cabinet by making representation more important than 
suitability for the job. Mr. Churchill might with advantage 
turn to the Empire for strong men for his Cabinet, and he might 
well find them among the party leaders, but either would be an 
unnecessary restriction on his choice. 

Great Britain, 

May 1941. 
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I. THe St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AGREEMENT 


N March 19 plenipotentiaries of Canada and the United 

States signed in Ottawa an agreement providing for 
works on the international section of the St. Lawrence River 
which would allow for greatly increased production of hydro- 
electric power and navigation by ocean-going vessels. The 
agreement is not in the form of a treaty—although legal 
authorities in both countries hold that it will have the validity 
of a treaty—but requires to be ratified by the legislatures of 
both countries. The objects of this procedure are to avoid 
the necessity of a two-thirds majority in the American Senate 
and to protect the rights of American states. It will be sub- 
mitted first to Congress, and, only after passing that body, to 
the Canadian Parliament. The order is a recognition that the 
initiative has come, and continues to come, from the United 
States. A treaty with terms similar to the present agreement 
was rejected by the American Senate in 1934;* but the present 
project owes its origin to the support of the American 
Government, and especially of the President, and it can 
probably be taken for granted that its final acceptance or 
rejection will be decided in Washington. 

For a generation proposals substantially the same as the 
present ones have been made on grounds of general advantage 
to the normal interests of Canada and the United States. Now, 
however, the St. Lawrence development is urged as an imme- 
diate necessity as part of the defence measures. In December 
last the President made public a statement in which he argued 
that war-time industries urgently required the additional 
power that could be developed on the river, and that the 
pressing demand for ships could be effectively met only by 


* See THe Rounp Taste, No. 95, June 1934, p. 548. 
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making possible their construction at ports on the Great 
Lakes. In a message to the Prime Minister of Canada on 
Match 10 Mr. Roosevelt again affirmed his conviction that 
the project was essential to the general scheme of defence. 
“The Government of the United States”, he stated in a passage 
which was greeted with applause when it was read in the 
House of Commons, “is engaged in a great defence pro- 
gramme. It is determined to supply such aid in material to 
Great Britain, the members of the Commonwealth and their 
allies as may be necessary to enable them to bring the war to 
a successful termination.” The proposition is that the indus- 
trialized areas in the east of the United States and Canada 
should be able to acquire more electric power as the needs of 
the war bring steadily increased production. The deepening 
of the river would allow for the passage to the ocean of 
merchantmen and naval vessels built at lake-ports in addition 
to those constructed at the already over-taxed shipyards on 
the ocean. A further advantage, it is said, would be that the 
inland ports would be removed by hundreds of miles from 
enemy attacks. 

To make possible these sweeping changes it is proposed 
that a great dam be built on the international section of the 
St. Lawrence, that is on the final stretches of the river below 
Lake Ontario. Here power-houses would also be constructed; 
and these, together with subsidiary ones at more western 
points, would finally yield power estimated at 1} million 
horse-power. The dam would at the same time flood out the 
rapids on the river above it, creating a navigation-depth of 
27 feet. The cost of the whole work, including compensation 
for flooded land, is estimated at more than $350 millions, the 
larger part of which would be paid by the United States, in 
view of the fact that the Dominion has already rebuilt the 
Welland Canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. It is 
supposed that power and navigation works on the irter- 
national rapids section could be rushed to completion in 
something under three years; and that the subsidiary deepen- 
ing of canals and channels above and below that section would 
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be undertaken later—the whole to be finished by the end of 
1948 at an estimated total cost of $500 millions. There would 
then be an inland seaway from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
end of Lake Superior, a distance of some two thousand miles. 

The scheme conjures up a vision that can hardly fail to strike 
the imagination. It is barely six years since it was condemned 
by an American Senator as opening the way for British war- 
ships to sail into the heart of the United States. So revolu- 
tionary have been the changes since that day that the neces- 
sity for the policy of assisting Britain is now the plan’s 
strongest recommendation. More distant international relation- 
ships would be submerged, just as Chrysler’s Farm, scene of one 
of the battles of the War of 1812, would disappear under the 
dammed waters of the river. The Rush-Bagot Agreement of 
1817, long venerated as the symbol of peace on the continent, 
has already been modified, and would virtually be laid aside 
as modern men-of-war steamed past the ancient fortifications 
once built as protection against invasion across the lakes and 
the river. The harnessed St. Lawrence would not only be 
carrying great ships through half a continent, but at the same 
time be turning the wheels of factories in two countries—the 
very factories, perhaps, in which the parts of freighters were 
being made, and the munitions to be carried in those ships 
to the battle-front. In time of peace the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes system would continue to perform its dual function as 
a seaway and a source of power. 

Such is the vision. How is its translation into reality seen 
in the countries whose Governments have affixed their signa- 
tures to the agreement? As late as March 5, after negotiations 
and investigations were well advanced, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
in a note to the American Minister in Ottawa, asked that the 
latter’s Government review the whole question from the point 
of view of its actual necessity in time of war, pointing out that 
“the growing intensity of the war operations and the appre- 
hension that still more serious perils will have to be faced in 
the very near future necessitate the most careful examination 
of any proposed expenditure from the point of view of public 
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need and in the light of war requirements”. The reply, a 
sentence from which has already been quoted, was a cate- 
gorical affirmative, and apparently is accepted as a final 
answer by the Canadian Government. To some Canadians, 
however, there are still doubts about the wisdom of accepting 
such a large commitment at the present time. It is felt that 
great construction works would cause a diversion of money, 
labour and materials which can ill be spared, and which might, 
perhaps, be better employed in more immediate tasks. The 
degree to which additional power will be required is a matter 
of dispute, especially in view of the works already under way 
to the north of Lake Superior, where water that now flows 
into Hudson Bay is to be turned south into the lake, operating 
generators on the way. In general, criticism is levelled not 
against the seaway plan as such, but against its immediate 
construction. No results can accrue for years, and it is ques- 
tioned whether they would, in fact, materialize in time to 
affect the present war. If the project is looked at on its 
general merits, quite other deductions. might be drawn, for 
the improvement and increased use of the St. Lawrence has 
been a dream of Canadians for nearly two centuries. At 
present Canadians are reluctant to express strong views, both 
because of their traditional belief in the Great River, and 
because they wish to put no obstacle in the path of Anglo- 
Canadian-American co-operation in the war. 

The initiative, therefore, remains with the American 
Government and Congress. Observers of the political scene 
incline to the opinion that the agreement will pass, and there 
never has been any doubt of the unqualified approval of the 
President. There is, however, opposition, both in Congress 
and outside it, which has already been expressed with vigour. 
To some extent the arguments are similar to those used in 
Canada: that construction would take so long as to produce 
no results which could affect the war, and would at the same 
time detract from the concentration on immediate work for 
which every ounce of energy is needed. It has also been said 
by some critics that the necessary increase in the supply of 
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power could be obtained more cheaply and as effectively by 
generating from steam instead of from water. Other critics 
have suggested that the St. Lawrence plan is simply disguised 
as a war measure in order to make more acceptable a pro- 
gramme which Mr. Roosevelt has long advocated and has in 
the past failed to put into effect. Further objections are raised 
on purely peace-time grounds: that it would damage the sea- 
ports of the North Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
canals of New York State, and the railways of a large area. 
It is held that the waterway would probably not be used by 
ocean-going vessels, and if it were that these would take away 
business from American lake-boats and railways. The river, 
it is pointed out, is frozen for five months of the year; and for 
the remaining months the expense of deepening would be 
high out of all proportion to the advantages gained. 

Such are some of the principal objections which, combined 
with the resistance of interested groups and areas, were in the 
years of peace sufficient to defeat the passage of a treaty. It 
remains to be seen whether the changed atmosphere of war 
time will sweep away those objections as the St. Lawrence 


would overwhelm the rapids in its path. 


II, FRENCH CANADA AND THE WAR 


HE widespread support granted to Canada’s war effort 

by her three million citizens of French speech and blood 
might seem to an outsider one of the minor wonders of the 
war. On September 10, 1939, Canada for the first time in her 
history declared war in her own name, and those who recalled 
Quebec’s bitter opposition to conscription for overseas ser- 
vice in 1917-18, the extensive evasion of the military service 
law and the draft riots in the city of Quebec, were very appre- 
hensive that passive resistance on an even greater scale would 
mark the present conflict. The vigorous fight for a declaration 
of Canadian neutrality in case of a European war that had 
been waged by influential French Canadians in the previous 
decade by no means served to alleviate these anxieties. Many 
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earnest and patriotic men felt that war would inevitably split 
Canadian opinion into two bitterly opposed camps, that 
Canada’s war effort would be paralysed as a result, and her 
unity seriously threatened. Fortunately for Canada the saving 
element in this threatening situation was the determination 
of the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, and his Govern- 
ment that the unity of the country should never again be 
endangered by forcing conscription for overseas service on 
unwilling French Canadians. The Government’s purpose was 
manifest from the beginning of the debates preceding the 
declaration of war. Mr. Ernest Lapointe, the outstanding 
French-Canadian leader and Federal Minister of Justice, 
assured his compatriots that the presence of all French Cana- 
dians in the Cabinet was entirely conditional upon the Prime 
Minister’s promise never to introduce conscription for over- 
seas service. Although a handful of French-Canadian members 
argued against participation, it was clear that Quebec opinion 
as a whole saw in the Government’s promise a guarantee of 
moderate participation and felt that, under the circumstances 
of Nazi aggression, Canada, in honour, could not help coming 
to the aid of Britain and her allies. 

In spite of Quebec’s general acceptance of Canadian par- 
ticipation, the average French-Canadian sentiment was far 
more one of loyal submission to the inevitable than enthusi- 
astic endorsement of a popular policy. French-Canadian 
feelings were often contradictory. In Quebec isolationism 
has remained a deep-seated passion. Sincerely loyal to his 
King and to the wider Canadian Dominion, the French- 
Canadian’s primary attachment is to the narrower pays de 
Ouébec where he was born. He feels no call of the blood to rush 
to Britain’s defence or to the defence of France, from which 
he has been politically separated for more than a century and 
a half and from whose anti-clerical and free-thinking modern 
life a wide gulf divides him. The unhappy conflict between 
French and English Canadians in 1914-18 over the proper 
measure of participation convinced many in Quebec that a 
policy of abstention from all wars not directly affecting 
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Canada was the only means of preserving their cherished 
institutions, religion and way of life. Divisions in Quebec 
opinion were marked in the early days of the present war, 
when many thousands of high-spirited and adventure-loving 
French Canadians flocked to enlist for overseas service, while 
anti-participation meetings in Montreal were largely attended 
and petitions protesting against Canadian involvement received 
many thousands of signatures. The French-Canadian press re- 
flected the uncertainty and anxiety of the people. Newspapers 
with Liberal affiliations urged French Canadians to trust their 
representatives in the Cabinet as the best guarantee against 
conscription. On the other hand, papers of the Conservative 
opposition and those of the more extreme French-Canadian 
nationalist faction urged that Canada should be used primarily 
as a source of war supplies rather than of man power. 

Less than two months after the outbreak of war the attitude 
of French Canada to the policy of participation was put to 
the test by a provincial election unexpectedly called by Mr. 
Duplessis, the Prime Minister of Quebec.* Already in control 
of the provincial legislature by a great majority, Mr. Duplessis, 
himself an ultra-nationalist and somewhat of a demagogue, 
called upon French Canadians to ratify his refusal to support 
the Dominion’s war effort. The threat to national unity in 
Mr. Duplessis’s stand was obvious. Mr. Lapointe and his lieu- 
tenants at Ottawa took up the challenge by announcing they 
would consider a victory for Mr, Duplessis as a vote of no-con- 
fidence in themselves and their support of Canadian partici- 
pation, which would involve their immediate resignation. 
The courageous attitude of Mr. Lapointe and the other 
French-Canadian leaders at Ottawa and the speeches they 
made throughout the province had a great effect, and on 
October 25, 1939, the Duplessis Government sustained an 
overwhelming defeat, retaining only 16 out of 85 seats. A 
chorus of rejoicing at Quebec’s clear repudiation of Mr. 
Duplessis’s anti-war policy swept English-speaking Canada, 
where it was felt that French Canada had struck a great blow 

* See THE Rounp Tas.eE, No. 117, December 1939, p. 185. 
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for national unity. Responsible French-Canadian leaders were 
almost alarmed lest their compatriots of English speech should 
exaggerate the verdict of October 25 as being a mandate 
for “all out” participation, which it was actually not. Cardinal 
Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, emphasized that the elec- 
tion result was a vote for national unity rather than for an 
“imperialistic” policy. The new Prime Minister of the pro- 
vince, Mr. Adelard Godbout, an able and statesmanlike 
leader, who, unlike his predecessor, maintains the friendliest 
relations with the Federal Government and enjoys its confi- 
dence, also played his part in allaying any French-Canadian 
anxieties. Mr. Godbout’s later proposal for an increased 
study of English in Quebec schools reflected his desire for 
more tolerance and understanding between the two races, 
and although the measure was condemned in extreme national- 
ist circles, it pleased friends of national unity. 

The winter of 1939-40 passed comparatively quietly for 
Quebec. Moderate participation in the war was reasonably 
popular. French Canada evidenced its satisfaction with the 
policy of Ottawa by returning 64 government supporters out 
of a possible 65 in the Quebec delegation to the Federal 
Parliament in the Dominion election of March 1940. The 
invasion of Norway, the drive through the Low Countries, 
the retreat to the Dunkirk beaches, and finally the collapse of 
France, swept all ideas of safe isolation into the discard. For 
the first time in their history all Canadians, French as well as 
English, realized emotionally as well as rationally that actual 
invasion of Canada was well within the realm of possibility. 
The result was a great wave of support for measures of 
national defence. The Ogdensburg agreements of August 
1940,* which assured the Dominion a full measure of aid 
from its great neighbour, aroused a great deal of satisfaction 
throughout the country. North American solidarity was seen 
to be the necessity of the moment and wiped out old pre- 
judices. 

At this moment of crisis in Canadian history the French 

* See THE Rounp TaBLe, No. 122, March 1941, p. 347. 
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Canadians made good their boast that Quebec would never 
be found wanting if it were a question of defending Canadian 
soil rather than seeking adventure in some foreign field. The 
Government’s proposal of a short period of compulsory 
training for home defence was accepted wholeheartedly in 
Quebec. Former proponents of Canadian neutrality raised a 
feeble protest, but less than a half-dozen French-Canadian 
members voted against the Bill in Parliament. The anti- 
conscription riots and the monster petitions against conscrip- 
tion so common in 1917 were unheard. of in 1940. When 
Mayor Houde of Montreal, an extreme nationalist, openly 
urged his compatriots to resist national registration, he was 
universally condemned and his subsequent internment was 
received with comparative indifference in Quebec. Vastly 
more significant was the general approval for Cardinal Ville- 
neuve’s appeal to French Canadians to comply loyally with 
the conscription law. There was no hint of resistance through- 
out Quebec, and it was widely remarked that no trainees 
entered their period of service more cheerfully than the 
French Canadians. 

The fall of France was a profound shock to Quebec. Until 
disaster struck the old mother country French Canadians did 
not realize how much France meant to them, in spite of the 
obvious differences. Mr. Mackenzie King, with his extra- 
ordinary sense of timing, chose that lonely, bitter moment to 
tell Quebec that “the tragic fate of France leaves to French 
Canada the duty of upholding the tradition of French culture 
and civilization and the French passion for liberty in the 
world”. That spiritual accolade helped the French Canadians 
over a very bad moment in their national experience and was 
certainly instrumental in increasing their attachment to the 
‘Government of the Dominion and the cause of national 
unity. It is too early to tell, however, whether the fall of 
France will actually bring an increase of French-Canadian 
influence in Dominion affairs in spite of Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s high estimate of Quebec’s future rdle, and such flatter- 
ing appeals for support as have come from General de Gaulle, 
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who told French Canada that “France knows the large part 
you play and your importance within the British Empire”. 
French-Canadian leaders, too, have attempted to initiate a 
period of greater importance for their nationality. Mr. 
Lapointe himself, in a broadcast appeal to the French nation, 
spoke of French-Canadian confidence that the heart of France 
was still loyal to the British alliance and urged Frenchmen 
never to fight their fellow democrats, no matter what the 
provocation. 

Torn in many ways by the French disaster, the majority of 
French Canadians have been impelled by it to co-operate 
more fully with the cause of Britain. A not uninfluential 
minority of ultra-conservative and ultra-clerical French Cana- 
dians has shown considerable sympathy for the authoritarian 
régime of Marshal Pétain and especially for his efforts to re- 
establish close relations between Church and State in France, 
but this attitude has not been in conflict with the official atti- 
tude of the Dominion Government, which continues to recog- 
nise Marshal Pétain’s representative at Ottawa as the accre- 
dited French Minister, in spite of the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and France. The Free French 
régime of General de Gaulle has also had representatives in 
Quebec but, though cordially received, they have exercised 
less influence than the Pétainists. But as the Vichy régime has 
become more subservient to Nazi demands, enthusiasm for it 
has noticeably declined in Quebec, though respect for the old 
Marshal remains constant. 

One of the most significant developments in French 
Canada’s reaction to the present war has been the growing 
support of the nation’s war effort by the Catholic hierarchy 
in Quebec. It has been the established policy of the Church 
ever since the conquest in 1759 to maintain correct and loyal’ 
relations with the governing authorities of the State. Even 
during the bitter anti-conscription controversy of 1917 the 
Church, though strongly opposed to the measure as an in- 
fringement of French Canada’s fundamental rights, succeeded 
in maintaining a respectful attitude towards constituted 
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authority in accordance with its own high tradition. Once 
the conscription Bill became the law of the land, the Church 
allowed no compromise and the faithful were enjoined to 
obey it. In the present war the Church happily has been able 
to lend sincere support to the Dominion’s war policy. The 
Quebec hierarchy was not slow to realize the extreme impor- 
tance of the Government’s guarantee against conscription for 
overseas setvice. Cardinal Villeneuve, undoubtedly the most 
highly respected citizen of Quebec and an intelligent and 
astute churchman, has played his moderating rdle with con- 
summate skill, by avoiding too close association with either 
the extreme nationalists or the ultra-loyalists. He has stood 
faithfully by the Government and in return the Government 
has done its best to safeguard Quebec susceptibilities. Mr. 
Mackenzie King, for his part, was wise enough to disregard 
the demands expressed in certain Anglo-Canadian circles that 
the exigencies of “‘all out” participation demanded conscrip- 
tion for service anywhere, because he realized that only by 
limiting conscription to home defence could his Government 
count on Quebec’s wholehearted support of the war pro- 
gramme. 

Quebec’s collaboration with the national war effort was 
dramatically illustrated by the joint decision of the Quebec 
Government and the Catholic hierarchy to appoint February 
9, 1941, as a day when high masses for the victory of Canada, 
Britain and their allies should be said in all the 1,500 parishes 
of Catholic Quebec. On that day the Cardinal himself cele- 
brated mass before a vast assembly in the Cathedral of Nétre 
Dame in Montreal. With all the dignity of his high office 
His Eminence admonished the faithful to pray not only for a 
victory of arms but of ideas, for victory over social disorder 
and over the unbounded ambition of those who waged war 
against Christianity and God Himself. The Cardinal urged 
his hearers to make heavy sacrifices for the common cause, 
to emulate the valour and steadfastness of England and the 
courage of the King and Queen who had so nobly shared the 
trials of their people. While the Cardinal spoke as the ecclesi- 
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astical leader of his people, Mr. Lapointe as the undoubted 
political spokesman of French Canada led the many thousands 
in prayers for victory. This great ceremony, repeated on a 
smaller scale throughout the length and breadth of the pro- 
vince, was a striking demonstration of French Canada’s desire 
to associate itself with the common war effort. Such a mani- 
festation of national solidarity would have been unthinkable 
in the last war. 

But, in spite of the vastly improved relations between 
French- and English-speaking Canadians, it would be a great 
mistake to imagine that Quebec will ever think or act in 
exactly the same way on Canadian foreign relations and 
foreign policy as English-speaking Canada. Actually, the 
wisdom of the leaders of both races has created a larger 
measure of national unity now than in any other crisis in- 
volving Canadian participation in an overseas war. It is also 
true that the majority of French Canadians now believe that 
Nazi aggression and authoritarian dictatorship are evil things 
that Canada as a freedom-loving democracy must resist. But 
that is a far cry from being partisans of “all out” participation 
ot of a policy which might send French-Canadian soldiers to 
fight all over the world. No French Canadian to-day would 
endorse such a policy, for he remains at heart an isolationist 
whose ideal of life is to be left at peace in the Province of 
Quebec. Modern communications and especially the radio 
have brought the French Canadian nearer to world events and 
world thought, but the life outside Quebec still retains remote- 
ness for him. 

It is therefore not surprising that a certain amount of dis- 
content with the Government’s conduct of the war is still to 
be found in Quebec. The great mass of the people and the 
large daily newspapers of Montreal and Quebec which are 
either non-partisan or Liberal organs, naturally favourable to 
Government policies, do not reflect these sentiments. But in 
excellently written and edited ultra-nationalist papers such as 
the old organ of Henri Bourassa, the Montreal Devoir, one 
encounters a steady barrage of criticism of the war effort and 
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constant hints that in due time the Government will repudiate 
its promise to limit compulsory service to home defence. It 
is difficult to assess the extent of the discontent expressed in 
the nationalist press and occasionally met with in private con- 
vetsation with French Canadians. Considering the open, 
sincere approval of the war effort by such influential leaders 
as Mr. Lapointe, Mr. Godbout, and Cardinal Villeneuve, the 
importance of any disaffection may safely be doubted. But 
some opposition to the war does persist in Quebec, probably 
especially in the rural districts, and should not entirely be 
ignored, for it comes from the underlying fear, which has 
never quite subsided, that support for the war will lead at 
last to conscription for overseas service. 

Without doubt if Canada were ever invaded, every French 
Canadian would rise in her defence. Furthermore, an in- 
creasing number of responsible French Canadians are ready 
to volunteer even for service overseas if their freely elected 
Government should decide that to be in the best interests of 
Canada. But, if ever that Government or some succeeding 
Canadian Government should decide to conscript men for 
service outside Canada, whether it were in the defence of 
England or for the reconquest of the European continent 
from the Nazis, French Canadians would be as united in their 
opposition and resistance to what they would consider coer- 
cion as they were a quarter of a century ago. Mutual tolerance 
between French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians has 
to-day reached a higher level than ever before, but it would be 
a mistake to expect too much of this new relationship, especially 
from the French Canadians whose aspirations and affections 
remain rooted in Canada. The whole creation of the Canadian 
Confederation was based on compromise between English 
and French Canada. It is felt by the majority of French 
Canadians that the spirit of that compromise was violated in 
the last war when Quebec was forced to co-operate against 
her will in an overseas war. To-day, partly because French 
Canadians themselves realize how much is at stake for the 
world and for human liberty everywhere in the defeat of Nazi 
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dictatorship, but even more because the Anglo-Canadian 
majority has respected their rights and their susceptibilities, 
Quebec has freely and cheerfully co-operated with the national 
war policy of Canada. In so doing French Canada has taken 
a great step forward in the achievement of Canadian unity. 


Canada, 
April 1941. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. THe SITUATION IN THE Far East 


T the opening of the New Year, popular attention in 
Australia remained focused on the achievements of the 
Australian and Imperial troops in North Africa. Comforting 
predictions of the imminent collapse of Italy and her with- 
drawal from the war abounded. It was natural perhaps that, 
in the circumstances, the Far Eastern situation should appear 
less threatening, since it was argued that with Italy’s example 
before her and in the light of the continuing firmness of 
the United States, Japan might surely be expected to revise 
any plans she might have made for active intervention in the 
war. The appointment at long last of Mr. Kawai, a former 
Foreign Office spokesman, as first Japanese Minister to Aus- 
tralia was regarded as a favourable, if minor, omen supporting 
a more optimistic outlook. There had been some foreboding 
about Japan’s failure even to name her Minister as the months 
went by since Sir John Latham had sailed for Tokyo. 

In the circumstances, comparatively little attention had been 
attracted by Japan’s offer to mediate in the dispute between 
Thailand and Indo-China or by the economic negotiations 
between the Netherlands Indies and Japan which had been 
resumed in Batavia. From about the middle of January, how- 
ever, a quickening of interest in Far Eastern matters began, 
stimulated by a series of Ministerial pronouncements both in 
Australia and Japan. Mr. Spender, the Minister for the Army, 
returning from his visit to Australian troops in Egypt, stated, 
in a speech at Singapore, that Australia had no quarrel with 
Japan. Though newspaper comment on this speech was in 
general not adverse, there were many who saw in it the implied 
inconsistency that, while claiming to be fighting against 
aggression, we apparently distinguish between aggression by 
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Germany and Italy in Europe and that of Japan in China. 
Immediately following Mr. Spender, Sir Frederick Stewart, 
the Minister for External Affairs, in an official statement de- 
scribed our relations with Japan as cordial. This evoked a 
considerable volume of criticism in Australia and, with Mr. 
Spender’s utterance, led to questions being asked in the House 
of Commons about the identity of British and Australian 
policy towards Japan. 

Though seldom publicly expressed, apprehension was felt 
lest such views should be interpreted in the United States as 
indicating that Australian policy did not conform to that of 
America, whereby Britain, Greece and China are associated 
equally as victims of aggression whom America is pledged to 
assist. It must be confessed that Australians have shown little 
inclination to face this issue of principle, or even to recognise 
the vital strategical part played by China as the fly-paper on 
which the Japanese army has been firmly stuck, and to which 
it is directly in Australia’s interest to make it adhere more 
closely yet. 

There were thus some apparent inconsistencies in the Aus- 
tralian attitude; but in spite of them there was no inclination 
to accept Mr. Matsuoka’s statement that there were no out- 
standing problems between Australia and Japan, or his 
expression of hope that together they would contribute 
towards the peaceful development of the Pacific area. A few 
days later came the first public address of Sir John Latham 
since the presentation of his credentials in Tokyo, which won 
unanimous approval. In this Sir John said “Australia is com- 
pletely and unreservedly with Britain in this war, and is 
developing all her resources in men and materials to assist 
Britain’s cause”. He stressed the “fundamentally European 
character of Australian civilisation” and suggested that the 
Japanese should “get their geography books right” and 
appreciate that Australia is not part of Asia. 

From the beginning of February the feeling of tension rose 
rapidly. Following the meeting of the Advisory War Council 
on January 29, a joint statement was issued by the Acting 
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Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition warning the 
country that the war was entering a more critical phase which 
might directly affect Australia. At the Melbourne meeting of 
the Council a week later, consideration of the agenda that had 
been arranged was deferred, in order that the heads of the 
three services might attend to discuss the urgent need for 
revision of Australian defence plans in the light of develop- 
ments of the war in general and its possible extension to 
the Pacific. Then on February 12, at a Sydney meeting of the 
Council came the most disturbing note of all. Once more the 
agenda was abandoned and a statement was issued by the 
Council that the service chiefs had been summoned from 
Melbourne to attend a further meeting on the following day. 
Again the Council warned the country that affairs had taken 
a new and graver turn and implied that Australian security was 
more directly and gravely involved than ever before. 

No indication was given by the Advisory War Council or 
the Cabinet of any specific developments which had deter- 
mined their statements, nor did London or Washington throw 
any light on the happenings involved. The following day the 
Acting Prime Minister exhorted the people to remain calm, 
which they showed every intention of doing, and deprecated 
the dissemination of baseless rumours, including one that 
Australian troopships which had left Sydney, presumably for 
Singapore, had been sunk. Private members of the Govern- 
ment parties were left in the dark about the basis of the 
Government’s warnings, but a meeting of Labour members 
in Sydney was addressed by the Labour members of the War 
Council. Federal Cabinet members also conferred with the 
New South Wales Government, and the following day Colonel 
Bruxner, Deputy Premier of New South Wales and Leader of 
the Country party, was appointed Commonwealth Controller 
of Transport for New South Wales with wide power to seize 
and employ vehicles in an emergency. 

In the absence of any specific information from the Govern- 
ment about the nature of the crisis, there were many who, 
within a few days, attributed the official statements in part 
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to a desire to check industrial unrest, which—particularly as 
reflected in the ban upon overtime—was seriously hindering 
the carrying out of essential war contracts in the heavy indus- 
tries. This widespread scepticism was checked somewhat by 
the decision to hold the Second Division (Home Service 
Troops) in camp for an additional three weeks beyond the 
completion of their normal training period, and by many 
other steps taken to strengthen the military position. A few 
days later it was announced that the period of compulsory 
military training for home defence would be extended for all 
branches of the service from seventy to ninety days, and that 
all trainees would be required to serve for two such periods, 
or six months in all, in the year, instead of as at present 
for ten weeks. This would ensure that there were always 
125,000 troops in camp available out of 250,000. A further 
repercussion has been a revived interest in Air Raid Precau- 
tions and the appointment by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment of a Minister responsible for National Emergency 
Services. Though at the time of writing tension has been 
somewhat relaxed, the Far East, with Australian troops at 
Singapore, has assumed and appears likely to retain that place 
in public interest which for strategical reasons it should for 
some time past have occupied. 

The immediate strategical problems which Australia may at 
any moment be forced to face are related to the possibility of 
Japanese armed intervention in Indo-China, Thailand and the 
Dutch East Indies. One fact, amidst a great deal of conjecture, 
is clear. Whatever the likelihood of the war being brought 
closer to our shores, Australia will unhesitatingly support 
Britain in whatever steps she may consider necessary to protect 
her interests in the Pacific, and this even should there be doubt 
about the measures which America may decide to take. There 
is a clear appreciation of the significance of Japanese naval and 
military concentrations in Hainan and of the presence of con- 
siderable Japanese air and military forces on the mainland in 
Tonking and in the vicinity of Saigon. The possibility of a 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China and Thailand, coupled 
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with Japanese command of the South China Sea, would obvi- 
ously constitute a great threat to the whole of British interests 
in the Far East. Australia, needless to say, is fully alive to the 
danger of interruption of her principal source of oil from 
Balik-Papan in such an event. 

In the absence of American naval support, Australia, desig- 
nated by the Eastern Group Conference at Delhi as the main 
source of supply for the Far East, would face extremely serious 
difficulties in fulfilling her functions. Though not herself 
likely to be threatened in the immediate future by enemy 
landings in force, her seaborne commerce would be subject 
to attack by enemy ships and her vital coastal areas to hit-and- 
run raids at least. The provision of adequate escorts for 
convoys of troops or supplies to the Far East in the face of 
these threats at home might be impossible; while Japan, with 
the seas almost completely closed to her peace-time commerce, 
would have a considerable part of her great mercantile fleet 
available for transport purposes in the South Pacific. 

The Far Eastern supply problem for Britain and Australia, 
apart from the maintenance of communications, also presents 
some very real difficulties. As mentioned above, the principal 
responsibility for this rests on Australia, since, in the opinion 
of the Eastern Group Conference, she has made far greater 
progress in the development of her armaments industry than 
any other country represented at Delhi. Australian production 
now covers a wide range of supplies of all sorts, such as 
armoured cars, bren-gun carriers, other mechanised trans- 
port, field guns, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, bombs, 
shells, small arms ammunition, various types of aeroplanes, 
and light naval craft such as “Tribal” class destroyers and 
corvettes. In addition, Australia is filling large orders of war 
equipment for India and the Far East. Though Australia’s 
achievements in this field have far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations at the beginning of the war, there are still defi- 
ciencies. Some of the most important of these should be made 
good in the very near future; and against them may be set the 
fact that the degree of mechanisation of the army and equip- 
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ment of the air force in Japan is far from comparable with that 
of Germany. The crux of the problem for Australia, as for 
Britain, is Japanese naval supremacy in these waters; and the 
balance here can only be redressed, so far as can be seen at the 
moment, by the United States. 

In the foregoing brief discussion, the strategical problems 
confronting Australia in the event of America remaining non- 
belligerent have been considered, since this possibility cannot be 
ignored were Japan to confine her immediate activities to Indo- 
China and Thailand. Indeed, it is one of the incomprehen- 
sibles of the war that Japan did not move into these countries 
in force last October. At that time there was every proba- 
bility of such action calling forth at most economic sanctions 
by America, while Britain also at that time was less favourably 
placed than to-day to resist her advance. On the other hand, 
Australians who have followed the rapidly changing trends in 
American opinion in respect to the Far East, as shown by the 
Fortune and Gallup polls, and by the passage of the Lease and 
Lend Act, are convinced that American intervention, if not 
certain, is now so probable, should Britain, Australia or the 
Dutch East Indies be involved in hostilities in the Pacific, that 
Japanese action will certainly be conditioned by that proba- 
bility. 

In the event of Japan being prepared to face war with the 
United States, she will do so on the assumption that the 
American fleet would not be able, for geographical reasons, 
either to bring Japan to battle at sea or to prevent her 
from first securing such raw material resources in the East 
Indies as would enable her to survive the cessation of 
American supplies. The Japanese are fully aware that 
American strategy in the past has been based primarily on the 
defence of American shores behind the triangle of Alaska, 
Pearl Harbour and the Panama Canal, and that defence of the 
Philippines has been considered impracticable by many 
authorities. 

In spite of their confident anticipation of American interven- 
tion in the Pacific, Australians realise that, in the event of 
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hostilities with Japan, at best they may expect serious inter- 
ference with coastal and overseas trade, the extent of which 
can be judged from their experience of the considerable 
damage which a few converted German merchantmen have 
been able to inflict round these shores. These and whatever 
other dangers may arise will be gladly faced by the whole 
people, their only effect on morale being to stimulate a grow- 
ing unity of purpose and a determination that Australia shall 
play an even greater part in this, its special sphere of interest, 
than it has so far. 


II, THe UNIONS AND OVERTIME 


HE New Year was heralded by a wave of industrial unrest 

which began in New South Wales and spread in some 
degree to other States. The ostensible cause of this was the 
sudden realisation by the better-paid wage-earners of the 
greatly increased contribution demanded of them by the taxa- 
tion provisions of the budget. The heavy overtime earnings 
of workers in war industries had, for the first time, made many 


of them subject to substantial taxation. That this was so was 
brought home to them abruptly by the deduction from their 
weekly wage cheque, as from January 1, of as much as 55. in 
the pound on that portion of their income represented by 
overtime payments. Such deductions were to run in the first 
instance for six months, the amount collected being credited 
against the heavy income-tax assessments later to be issued. 
An agitation was started for the exemption of overtime 
earnings from taxation. Within a few days many of the more 
important unions concerned in munitions and shipbuilding 
decided to work no overtime unless this demand was met. 
Concurrently, a number of strikes occurred in many plants 
engaged on essential war work. While there was little support 
for the unions’ demand by either Federal or State Labour 
parties, it was felt that there were legitimate grounds for 
complaint by some workers who, on account of the serious 
housing shortage in some localities, had to spend two or more 
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houts travelling to and from work. On the other hand, there 
ate good grounds for believing that there was no general 
support from the workers for the plea put forward by certain 
union spokesmen that overtime should be abolished by re- 
placing the longer shifts by three of eight hours. It was also 
argued that the men were working overtime not for preference 
but as a contribution to the war effort, and that it was conse- 
quently inequitable to take away a substantial part of the 
remuneration for this. 

Whatever the merits of the case, it was unfortunate that the 
Government failed to make it clear that the deductions being 
made applied to prospective assessments based on earnings 
for the year 1939-40 in respect to which many workers were 
not taxable or were taxable on a much lower rate than at 
present. In such cases exemption from deductions might be 
claimed and a refund made. 

The Government firmly resisted the unions’ demands, main- 
taining that they could not differentiate between sections of 
the community, nor could they elaborate a system which 
would take into account the time expended to earn income 
when assessing this for taxation. 

In addition to the call for unity and for the cessation of 
industrial unrest by the Advisory War Council, with which all 
members strongly associated themselves, the Labour Premier 
of Queensland, Mr. Forgan Smith, at the annual conference of 
the Australian Workers’ Union issued a stirring call to labour 
to forget its grievances and appreciate that on its efforts de- 
pended the safeguarding of everything it held dear. 

It is difficult to determine the extent to which Communist 
agitators played a part in the wave of industrial unrest which 
reached its peak in January, or how much was due to the 
feeling that, since, in spite of the considerable increase in the 
companies (war-time profits) tax, employers might still make 
increased profits from the war, the worker too was justified 
in getting what he could. 

Whatever its cause, a steady improvement was noticeable in 
February and by the end of the month the ban on overtime 
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had either been tacitly ignored or formally rescinded by the 
unions. In addition, Mr. Kellock, the President of the New 
South Wales Northern Miners’ Federation, one of the most 
turbulent unions in Australia, has given a guarantee that, 
throughout the war, his union will produce all the coal re- 
quired to maintain the war effort at its peak. 


Ill. THe DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL UNrry 


DEVELOPMENT which has been generally welcomed 

is the decision to end the split in the political Labour 
front in New South Wales. Hitherto there have been two rival 
parties in the Federal sphere, the official Labour party with 
Mr. Curtin as leader, and the non-Communist Labour party 
with six members in the Federal House of Representatives 
under the leadership of the vigorous Mr. Beasley. It was felt 
that the decision to unite was a reflection of the appreciation 
by Labour of the urgency of the war situation and that it might 
ptove a prelude to national unity in the Federal Government. 
In the past there has been a tendency for either party to feel 
that participation in a National Government might after the 
war be held against it, to the advantage of the rival labour 
groups which abstained. 

The demand for a National Government has in recent 
months diminished, though flaring up again following the 
grave statements of the War Council in February. Subsequent 
events may at any time lead to the sudden realisation of this 
long deferred hope. In general, however, it may be said that 
the Advisory War Council has functioned more satisfactorily 
than was anticipated. In times of crisis it has spoken with 
commendable force and unanimity and there is a growing 
tendency for a similar association of all parliamentary interests 
to be extended in other directions. Thus, the Government has 
invited two of the leading members of the Federal Labour 
party, Dr. H. V. Evatt and Mr. Chiffley, to assist the Minister 
of Labour and National Service in planning for reconstruction, 
and has appointed a committee of five parliamentarians con- 
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sisting of two members from the Government and three from 
the Labour side of the House, to investigate the problem of 
the supply and utilisation of man power. 

In addition to the international situation, the Acting Prime 
Minister, Mr. Fadden, has been given credit for the more 
harmonious political atmosphere. Though lacking Mr. Men- 
zies’s brilliance, he has established a reputation for frankness 
and honesty, while he has the ability to win the liking and 
support of his political opponents. In a little over a month of 
office he has had to face many severe tests. First the overtime 
ban in respect of the taxation provisions of the budget of 
which he himself, as Federal Treasurer, was the author. Then 
he appeared likely to have to bear the full weight of the opposi- 
tion to National Security Regulation 42 a, which was gazetted 
just before Mr. Menzies left for Egypt and England. Under 
this regulation sweeping powers are granted to the Federal 
Attorney-General, including that of ordering the detention 
for the duration of the war and six months afterwards, without 
trial, enquiry or appeal, of anyone suspected of subversive 
activities—the definition of which is cast so wide that it might 
be interpreted to include criticism of the Government’s finan- 
cial policy. Mr. Fadden wisely decided to appoint Dr. H. V. 
Evatt, a constitutional authority and the newly acquired white 
hope of political Labour, to investigate and advise on such 
amendments to the regulation as would remove its more 
objectionable features. The appointment of Sir Bertram 
Stevens, the former Premier of New South Wales, as perma- 
nent Australian member of the Eastern Group Supply Council 
at Delhi also evoked violent criticism from the Labour mem- 
bers of the Advisory War Council and the unions, but in this, 
as in respect to Regulation 42 a, Mr. Fadden received entirely 
fortuitous relief when the urgency of the international situation 
diverted the attention of the Council and the public to other 
matters. 


Australia, 
Match 1941. 
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I. THe INDustrrAL WAR EFFORT 


ITTLE has been told to Great Britain and the other coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth of the industrial war 
effort of South Africa. But the story loses none of its value by 
the delay in its narration, for it is only now that the magnitude 
of the effort can be seen in true perspective. 

Proportionate toher populationand resources, South Africa’s 
Home Front drive is as significant as that of any of the com- 
batants. If the politically disaffected section of the population, 
which looks with disfavour on the war, except as an oppor- 
tunity for individual profit, is eliminated from the calculation, 
South Africa’s war effort is, per capita, probably the most re- 
markable of all. For its achievements—which from the first 
have been conditioned by the necessity of maintaining the 
general civilian and economic structure of the country, and, 
with that, the existing political balance—have been brought 
about by sound development of the pre-war industrial frame- 
work and by concentration of effort, with few exceptions, on 
new production within the resources and capacity of the 
country. Thus we face the intensified Home Front tasks of the 
next eighteen months with at least a reasonable assurance of 
maintaining secure foundations for the difficult period of post- 
war adjustment and reconstruction. 

A year ago the war still seemed remote from South Africa. 
The tempo of normal life had been so little accelerated by 
events in Europe up to March 1940 that the main preoccu- 
pations of a large section of our engineering industry were 
long-range developments in gold-mining and manufacturing 
industry, and the problem of power supply to a potentially large 
new mining field in the Free State. It is true that recruiting for 
the Union Defence Force was in full swing and prompt 
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measures had been taken to repair the dreadful state of well- 
contrived military unpreparedness which the nation had in- 
herited from the Hertzog-Pirow régime. But the formidable 
task of arming and equipping the Force still reposed on the 
comfortable belief that before the day of action dawned ample 
arms and equipment would be forthcoming from Great Britain 
and other overseas sources in fulfilment of orders placed. There 
was little realisation that a vast effort in national self-sufficiency 
would soon become a vital urgency. Then, with tragic sud- 
denness, every prospect of early aid from other countries dis- 
appeared. Week by week the flood-tides of military disaster 
poured through Norway, Holland, Belgium and, finally, 
through Flanders to the Channel Ports; with the abdication 
of France as a first-class Power the last of our comfortable 
illusions of leisured Home Front preparations were swept 
away. The day the Italian jackal pounced on Hitler’s biggest 
‘kill’ the war came dramatically to Africa and for the first time 
its realities, in terms of mass production of munitions, clothing 
and equipment from our own resources, became the measure 
of our national liberties. 

The emergency called for swift decisions. Fortunately for 
South Africa, the authority for those decisions and the organisa- 
tion for initiating action no less swift had already been created. 
One of the first acts of General Smuts on assuming office as 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief in 1939 had been to 
embark on the bold experiment of creating a special civilian 
Directorate, independent of military jurisdiction, to acquire 
technical military stores and material in the shortest possible 
time and to train rapidly and efficiently a large number of 
technical workers for war services. On the advice of the inde- 
pendent Committee of Inquiry which recommended this 
course, he placed this Directorate “under the control of the 
most capable business manager obtainable” and made him 
directly responsible to himself as Minister of Defence. The 
choice of Dr. H. J. van der Bijl as Director-General of War 
Supplies was inevitable. His position as head of the Iron & 
Steel Corporation and the Electricity Supply Commission 
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already gave him command of the great steel and electric power 
resources upon which the country’s industrial war effort must 
largely depend. But an even greater asset which he brought 
to this formidable and unfamiliar task was his intimate know- 
ledge, as the chief creative pioneer of industrial development 
in South Africa, of the extensive, though widely scattered, 
secondary industrial resources of the country—resources 
which, during the past nineteen years, had shaped themselves 
much as he had foreseen and planned in the difficult days when, 
as Scientific and Technical Adviser to a purely advisory Board 
of Trade and Industries dominated by doctrinaire anti-Protec- 
tion ideas, he had battled for a balanced policy of industrial 
encouragement. 

Armed with wide ministerial powers under the Emergency 
Regulations to organise industry and to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of Government Departments, engineering societies, labour 
unions and manufacturers in order to expedite the production 
and acquisition of war supplies of all types, the Director- 
General had lost no time in rallying to the service of the nation 
many scores of leaders in mining, engineering, industry, com- 
merce, labour, and the great railway workshops. Through 
panels of experts and consultants, advisory committees and an 
executive labour committee, on which the four principal trade 
unions were permanently represented, the framework of a 
great production organisation had rapidly been constructed. 
And at the call of urgent necessity the machine came to life 
and swept into action. Iscor (the Iron and Steel Corporation) 
turned at once to the production of the special steels required 
for many types of armament manufacture, and in a remarkably 
short time all the metallurgical difficulties involved were over- 
come. The State’s Small Arms Ammunition factory—the one 
lone provision for armament which the late Government 
had made—leapt into increased production. The country was 
combed for machine tools. Skilled labour resources were sur- 
veyed, A scheme for training thousands of youths and men in 
welding, forging and the use of hand tools and machine tools 
was launched in all the main centres of population. The steel 
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tube industry switched over immediately to shell forging and 
finishing. Foundries and moulders’ shops swung into bomb 
production. The textile and boot industries were organised 
almost overnight for mass production. And the engineering 
shops of the mines and railways were geared up to the tempo 
of wat output. Soon all the available resources of the country 
were co-ordinated in a drive which has truly, as Dr. Van der 
Bijl remarked in a recent survey of achievements, “written 
industrial history at breakneck speed during the past eleven 
months”. 

These resources were by no means all that South Africa 
required for the unprecedented tasks she was obliged to under- 
take, but they furnished sound foundations. Some of them 
have already been incidentally indicated. First is the steel 
industry, which has as the source of its most essential raw 
material a mountain of haematite ore rivalling in purity the 
famous Swedish deposits, and which in a few short years has 
firmly established itself as the core of South African indus- 
trialism. ‘To the unfamiliar job of producing armament steels 
for guns, mortars, bombs, shells, armour plate, girder bridges 
and fabricated steel for Bellman hangars, Iscor applied brains 
trained in the best works in the Old and New Worlds. Their 
achievements are already an epic of resourcefulness. Among 
them is the feat of planning, designing, building and bringing 
into operation a large heat-treatment plant for gun barrels 
within nine weeks of the day draughtsmen first put pencil to the 
drawings. Next comes the great explosives industry—already 
in pre-war days constituting the largest single explosives unit 
in the world—and the extensive network of engineering shops 
which, side by side with explosives production, had grown up 
round the Rand to serve the needs of the gold-mining in- 
dustry. Thirdly there are the workshops of the State’s great 
transportation services and the availability of cheap and abun- 
dant electric power in every industrial area. And, lastly, there 
is a structure of secondary industries—boots, textiles, food 
canning, structural engineering, motor-car assembly, and body 
building—which in less than twenty years since the last war 
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had increased the gross value of secondary industrial output 
to approximately £188,000,000 annually, or not far short of 
double the value of our gold-mining output at the present 
enhanced value of gold. 

These resources lent themselves readily enough to the vast 
expansion called for by the new war effort. But the industrial 
structure which they constituted as a whole presented for- 
midable weaknesses to the directive minds which now had to 
weld it into a great war-production organisation. None of its 
constituent parts could be geared down from its normal activities 
to give preference to more urgent work, since none could be 
classified as even relatively unnecessary to the war effort. Gold, 
for example, remained one of the vital sinews of war; respon- 
sive to the policy needs of Great Britain, the gold-mining in- 
dustry had extended its gold production within the previous 
twelve months, and this extended production had to be main- 
tained. This, in turn, together with military transport require- 
ments, involved the railway system in ever increasing tonnages, 
with consequent ever increasing utilisation of skilled labour 
for the maintenance of locomotives and rolling stock. A third 
insistent demand for skilled labour arose from the urgent need 
for rapidly mechanising the army. So the problem inexorably 
resolved itself into the task of superimposing upon the normal 
peace-time engineering activities of the country, first, an in- 
creasingly large mass-production munitions programme as a4 
part-time job; secondly, the maintenance of a large mechanised 
army and air force; thirdly, increasing railway expansion; and, 
fourthly, the maintenance of the existing industrial and eco- 
nomic machine. And, as if this were not enough to tax natural 
ingenuity to the utmost, the complexities of the situation were 
added to by the peculiar and limited nature of our engineer- 
ing resources. Our machine shops, whether railway shops or 
mine shops or commercial engineering shops, were almost 
entirely repair shops. Only a few had developed repetition 
machining operations, and these were tied up with the produc- 
tion of such articles as rock drill spares and similar items re- 
quired by the gold-mines, which, under war conditions, had 
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to be produced locally in larger numbers than previously. We 
had no bicycle manufacturers; no motor-cat industry apart 
from large-scale assembly of imported parts and limited body 
fabrication; no mass production of household appliances. 
Such privately owned machine shops as the country possessed 
were usually small concerns, with only a few tools. And even 
while it was true that some items of munitions, such as shells 
and bombs, required only simple lathe operations, the vast 
difference between making a small limited number of any 
article and making a steady number of the same article day 
after day and week after week had still to be appreciated. 

Such, then, was the general background when South Africa 
plunged into her first war production programme. And it is 
against this background that the achievements of the past 
eleven months must be measured. 

This, unfortunately, is neither the time nor the place for a 
detailed particularisation of these achievements to date. But a 
swift generalisation of some of their most outstanding features 
will give an adequate standard of measurement. 

Oddly enough—since we have no motor-engineering in- 
dustry—it is in the field of mechanised transport and the provi- 
sion of armoured reconnaissance and fighting vehicles that the 
most spectacular strides have been made. Here the start was 
not even from scratch; it was from minus anything remotely 
approximating to the facilities of high mobility required by this 
war of swift movement : for the Pirow policy had shackled the 
pre-war Defence Force to an ingenious transport contrivance 
known as the “bush-cart” and to such leisured rate of progress 
as would almost seem designed to ensure that even in twelve 
months’ trekking it should not march anywhere beyond the 
borders of the Union. The transformation has been almost 
magical. Through the sea lanes kept open by the British Navy 
an almost ceaseless stream of chassis has poured into the Union 
from North America since the order for mechanisation was 
first given; another flow of sheet steel from Iscor has 
merged with it in welding, body-building and assembly works 
in various parts of the country; and, from this confluence, not 
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in thousands only but already in tens of thousands, transport 
vehicles of sixty-five types—troop carriers, supply wagons, 
mobile workshops, trailers, water carriers, mobile filtration 
plants, ambulances and the like—have poured out to the Army 
in the field to make possible the astoundingly rapid sweep from 
Kenya through Italian Somaliland to the heart of Abyssinia. 

The spearhead of this mechanised thrust has been the South 
African Armoured Car. A year ago this armoured car existed 
only as lines on a draftsman’s board, over which experts 
pondered anxiously, conscious of mechanical and technical 
limitations that restricted the production of a more formidable 
fighting vehicle. To-day its output totals many hundreds; its 
success is attested by many swift victories in the field, achieved 
with negligible casualties on three fronts, and by increasing 
demands for it from other countries. Improvements in arma- 
ment, protection and mobility have already been incorporated 
in later models, and present production plans can be stated in 
units of thousands, not hundreds. From South African-made 
bullet-proof tyres to bullet-proof turrets it is armoured and 
equipped by South Africans. 

Not less impressive, though as yet not so spectacular in 
results, is the story of gun and shell production in the Union. 
In both, embarrassing difficulties as regards machine tools and 
plant existed from the first, and still exist, though some have 
been surmounted, For example, estimates for the delivery of 
shell-forging plants from overseas varied from a year to eighteen 
months. The urgency of the need was so great that South 
African engineers were forced to tackle the job themselves. 
It involved the designing and making of castings of a size 
never before attempted or even contemplated in the country. 
In six months the plant was complete and in operation, at a 
production rate (many thousands a week) ahead of the machin- 
ing facilities; and additional plants are now under construc- 
tion. The machining problem in turn called for new ingenuity. 
It is being met, pending the delivery of automatic shell- 
finishing plants, by the manufacture in South Africa of hun- 
dreds of single-purpose lathes, of which substantial quantities 
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have already been delivered. As the months have sped past 
shell production—not merely for the South African forces but 
for the forces of the Middle East—has come into the picture 
as one of the major munition activities of the country, tying 
up with our rapidly expanding explosives industry, and the 
target is a global figure of millions of shells of several calibres. 

Gun production, too, has conquered many early doubts and 
disabilities. Metallurgical experts in other countries looked 
askance at the use of South African basic steel, rather than acid 
steel, for gun barrel manufacture. They have been confounded 
by the completely successful “‘proofing”, under severe tests, 
of Iscor gun barrels. We were told again and again, too, that 
it was common practice in countries with limitless engineering 
resources and vast experience in ordnance manufacture to 
allow two years of preparation and planning for gun produc- 
tion before production actually commenced. It was well 
known that in the last war fully a year passed before the United 
States produced her first 75 millimetre field-guns and that 
during the present war it had taken the same highly indus- 
trialised country twenty months to get into mass production of 
a new type of light automatic rifle. But guns for South Africa 
could not be got for love or money eleven months ago and yet 
guns had to be got. So here, too, the War Supplies organisa- 
tion plunged resolutely into the most lengthy, difficult and 
arduous of all munition tasks. Standardising on the one highly 
mobile piece of artillery within the range of our capabilities, 
the 3-7 Howitzer, Union technicians got down in earnest to 
planning; they mobilised, for the tooling of intricate com- 
ponents, the scattered precision engineering resources of the 
country, some of them 1,000 miles apart; they created a central 
Ordnance factory (Cofac) for finishing and assembly; and 
within nine months of the start of final planning the first 
battery of guns, triumphantly “proofed”, was handed over to 
the Army. Regular deliveries have taken place since that date. 

Mass production of infantry mortars of an improved type, 
with a proportionate output of mortar bombs; of grenades; 
and of aerial bombs, from the heaviest to the smallest, are 
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other achievements of the past eleven months. Aerial bomb 
manufacture is particularly suited to the resources of the 
country and present production plans visualise that the Union 
will shortly become one of the great arsenals of Democracy 
for the intensified air warfare of the future. 

All this tells but half the story. On the “Q” supplies side, 
as distinct from the Technical production side, South Africa’s 
war effort is no less significant. An army well over 100,000 
strong, clothed, shod and equipped from head to foot from 
home factories within eight months of a start from scratch, 
bears testimony to the resourcefulness of the country’s young 
textile and boot industries. But behind that accomplishment 
lies much that is little known—trapid organisation and co- 
ordination of industry for mass production; systematic alloca- 
tion of orders; long-range policies in the acquisition of vast 
supplies of cloth and other raw material; conservation of 
domestic supplies ; ruthless elimination of “shoddy” ; and rigid 
price control. Production is so well developed to-day that 
output capacity far exceeds the needs of the country’s own 
forces and is extended to meet the requirements of other 
fronts. Army boots of a type far superior to the service boot 
of the last war are already going at the rate of 100,000 pairs a 
month to one European front and during the next six months 
an additional 750,000 pairs will go to meet requirements of the 
Eastern Group Provisioning Office at Delhi. Large external 
orders for the excellent South African army blanket, already 
exceeding a quarter of a million, are also being supplied. 

On the Army Foodstuffs side War Supplies development has 
also been highly satisfactory. It is South Africa’s pride that 
her army is the best-fed army in the world to-day. The days 
of bully beef, “plum and apple”, and “hard tack” biscuits are 
past. Dieticians have collaborated with Army chefs and fac- 
tory experts in the production of a balanced diet. Powdered 
milk, proteins, mineral salts as well as starch compound a 
modern army biscuit that is a Tommy’s delight rather than a 
Tommy’s penance. The canning industry, co-ordinated as 
never before, has also accomplished a notable feat in providing 
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variety. Canned fish, canned crayfish, canned meat and vege- 
table rations, canned sausages, canned orange concentrate, 
and canned fruit—all these provide wholesome changes from 
bully beef. And, beyond meeting current military require- 
ments, a wise long-range policy of building up reserve stocks 
for export has been initiated by the instruction of the Director- 
General of War Supplies to the industry to can up to maximum 
capacity during the short but prolific fruit and vegetable 
seasons. 

This rapid survey shows that ina short spell of eleven months 
South Africa has long since passed the stage of producing 
Technical and “Q” supplies for the needs of her own forces 
and is already a substantial contributor to the war effort of 
the Empire as a whole. In some respects indeed she will be a 
vitally important contributor in the near future. The narrative 
has not unduly emphasised persistent difficulties—the chief 
of which are the shortages in machine tools and skilled labour. 
The war effort began with an already inadequate reservoir of 
artisans, and the development outlined has naturally intensified 
the problem. This difficulty was long foreseen and antici- 
patory proposals made to meet it. But the collective political 
mind can seldom move ahead of the necessity that calls impera- 
tively for action, and in this instance action had to await the 
presentation of an unanswerable case for labour control. This 
final step toward co-ordination of all the resources of the nation 
in the war effort has, however, now been taken; a Controller 
of Industrial Man Power has been appointed with very wide 
emergency powers; the engineering industry has been pro- 
claimed a controlled industry; and, with the assistance of a 
Labour Control Board on which the trade unions most con- 
cerned and the employers have equal representation and status, 
problems of dilution and maximum utilisation of all available 
skilled labour resources are at last being dealt with. 

The lessons of war are seldom well learnt. In each new war 
the military mind wearisomely repeats here and there some of 
the historic mistakes of past wars. But the lesson South Africa 
is being forced to learn of her resourcefulness in many un- 
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familiar tasks under the spur of this unprecedented industrial 
war effort will certainly not be lost, for it is already shaping 
the structure of a great industrial nation. Anticipation is a 
hazardous task in the midst of toppling régimes and systems. 
But the shadowy outlines of three sound national develop- 
ments can already be glimpsed by those who look ahead. A 
machine-tool industry is one logical evolution from the 
ingenuity and the necessity the supply crisis has revealed. A 
locomotive building industry to supply the transportation ser- 
vices of the Unionandhalfthis continent is anotherdevelopment 
the practicability of which experience clearly attests. The third, 
perhaps not so imminent, is the establishment of an infant 
shipbuilding industry for vessels for the Union’s coastal trade. 


II, THe PARLIAMENTARY SESSION 


URING the present session of Parliament, now more 
than half-way to its end, thought about the war has over- 
shadowed proceedings far more than in the corresponding 
session last year. Our troops have penetrated far into Abys- 
sinia, maintaining a speed of advance which has exceeded all 
expectations of the General Staff. Small trickles of casualty 
lists begin to appear in the local press—very small, fortunately, 
in comparison with the results achieved. South African troops 
make up a large part of the southern circle which is closing 
in on the Italians in Abyssinia. They were among those who 
were in at the death at Mogadishu. South African aeroplanes 
have been operating in support of the British troops advancing 
from the Sudan; and in the same section of the front the Cape 
Coloured Corps have been performing feats of endurance and 
efficiency in transport driving which have elicited the warmest 
possible praise from the British Commander on the spot. 
However reluctant members of the Opposition may be to 
admit that the war is any concern of South Africa’s, these 
achievements of our men in the North cannot fail to extort 
from them reluctant admiration. The paradox has actually 
emerged that, as the Italian line is pushed farther away from 
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our borders in the North, so the actual presence of the war 
has made itself more and more felt in our own country. This 
impression has been enhanced by a lightning dash which 
General Smuts made, during the course of the session, to the 
North. Leaving Pretoria on a Sunday morning, he descended 
at Nairobi and there conferred with the Commander of the 
South African troops in the Field. His next stop was at 
Khartoum, where he talked with the British Commander of 
the troops operating in that area. He then flew to Cairo, met 
Mr. Anthony Eden, Sir Archibald Wavell, Sir John Dill, Air 
Marshal Longmore and other high British officers engaged in 
operations in Northern Africa and the Middle East. He spent 
more than two days in Cairo, discussing the most important 
questions of strategy. Then he took to his plane again and 
arrived back in Pretoria on the Sunday afternoon following 
his departure. He had flown 11,000 miles, and had spent more 
than four of the eight days of his absence in conferences on 
the ground. By Monday afternoon he was back in Cape Town 
in his seat in Parliament, bronzed by the Northern sun and 
looking as though he had had a week of complete rest and 
holiday. So remarkable a feat, at his age, which verges on 71, 
could not fail to impress on the least sympathetic member of 
the House of Assembly both the wonderful vigour of the 
Prime Minister and the fact that the war is far less remote from 
our frontiers than they like to persuade themselves and their 
followers that it is. 

Parliament itself has done quite a considerable amount of 
useful legislative work already this session. The House of 
Assembly has passed through all their stages such routine legis- 
lation as a Merchandise Marks Bill, a Motor Transportation 
Bill, a Marketing Amendment Bill, a Forests Bill and a Land 
Survey Amendment Bill, with the good result that the Senate 
this session is being provided with far more work, before the 
customary end-of-the-session rush, than is usual in our Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Hofmeyr’s budget is discussed elsewhere. The 
House has put through a Factories Bill and faces a Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill, for both of which Mr. Madeley, Minister 
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of Labour, is responsible. The guillotine procedure, which 
was explained in an earlier issue of THE RouND TABLE,* has 
been revived both to get the Factories Bill through the House 
in reasonable time and to make it possible, earlier in the session, 
to provide the Government with the funds necessary for carry- 
ing on the war. The Workmen’s Compensation Bill has not 
yet appeared in draft form. Both Bills lend themselves to 
considerable opposition; and it is a truism that neither Bill is 
acceptable to every member on the Government side of the 
House. The Factories Bill goes farther than some members 
who are interested in industry like and not so far as others, 
who are chiefly concerned with labour interests, would desire. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Bill, forecasts of which show 
clearly that it is intended to make the insurance of workpeople 
a government monopoly, has aroused furious hostility among 
the private insurance companies which have hitherto under- 
taken the work of administering the State scheme of com- 
pensation. But it is obviously one of the conditions of the 
co-operation of the Labour party in supporting the Govern- 
ment in its war policy that that party must be allowed to put 
through Parliament some of the social legislation which is on 
its programme. Both Bills, accordingly, are being accepted 
loyally by the members of the party which supports General 
Smuts; and it is probably true to say that when they become 
law the fears which some of General Smuts’s supporters enter- 
tain about them will be found to have been exaggerated. 

The combination which supports the Government has 
proved once again to be solid and reliable. The only slight 
rift which has occurred was when the Government brought in 
the guillotine procedure for the remaining stages of the Fac- 
tories Bill. That meant that only five hours were to be allowed 
for the discussion of the Bill in Committee, with the result that 
one of the later clauses, containing what could be interpreted 
as a form of Colour Bar, was hardly likely to be reached in 
Committee. This was too much for two of the members 
representing the Native Voters. (‘There are three of these, but 

* No. 119, June 1940, p. 699. 
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Mr. Hemming has been ill and away from the House of 
Assembly all through the session.) They voted against the 
Government in the division on the guillotine procedure—the 
first time that any of the members of the combination support- 
ing the Government have actually voted with the Opposition 
since the war began. 

The main attack on the Government during the session was 
a vote of No Confidence proposed by Dr. Malan, the Leader 
of the Opposition, early in February. The motion was intro- 
duced by Dr. Malan in one of his longest and most portentous 
speeches. The Government accepted the challenge and each 
speech from the Opposition benches was replied to by a mem- 
ber on the Government side, General Smuts himself leading 
off for the Government in an immediate reply to Dr. Malan. 
The merits of the debate are hardly worth a pause for com- 
ment. Opposition accusations against the Government were 
much the same as those advanced by General Hertzog when 
he moved a similar motion last year. The debate dragged on 
for two days and then the Government put on pressure, declar- 
ing that the House must sit until it reached a vote. This 
entailed sitting all through a Thursday night and well into 
Friday afternoon. At last the flood of eloquence was exhausted 
and Dr. Malan, rising to reply, proceeded to take well over an 
hour—an exercise of his rights as mover of the motion which 
hardly left a jaded House with a favourable impression of his 
wisdom and tact as a Parliamentarian. The vote left the 
Opposition in a minority of 17, the Government thus scoring 
the majority which, when absentees on account of illness were 
taken into account, was the largest it could expect. 

During this debate there came into clear view the rift 
between the Nationalists and the new Afrikaner party, recently 
formed out of those members of the Hertzogite section of the 
Opposition who have remained faithful to General Hertzog’s 
principles of racial co-operation. In the actual division the 
members of the Afrikaner party, who number nine, did not 
vote for the Government because their view on the war issue 
is unaltered and they still think that General Smuts and those 
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who followed him were wrong when they voted against 
neutrality in September 1939. On every other issue the mem- 
bers of the Afrikaner party are far more in agreement with 
General Smuts than with Dr. Malan. They are furious against 
the Nationalist leadership because they believe that General 
Hertzog and Mr. Havenga were driven out of Parliament by 
deliberate intrigue. In the No Confidence debate Mr. Quin- 
lan, a Johannesburg member who followed General Hertzog 
in September 1939 and is now perhaps the ablest parliamentary 
member of the Afrikaner party, denounced those Hertzogites 
who have remained under the leadership of Dr. Malan and 
told them that their position in the Nationalist Opposition 
party was much that of a buck which has been swallowed by 
a python. They were, he said, “just as powerless as a buck 
in the stomach of a snake to do any harm to that snake. The 
only effect they will have on that party will be the same effect 
as the buck can have on the snake—a little bit of indigestion.” 
Mr. Quinlan then pursued his point by subjecting the policy 
of Dr. Malan and the Nationalist party to a searching inquisi- 
tion. He said that the tragedy of General Hertzog’s expulsion 
from the Opposition was that it was due to his refusal to 
sacrifice the rights of the English-speaking portion of the 
population. Those who stood behind Dr. Malan believed in 
the right of the Afrikaans-speaking section to dominate all 
other sections in South Africa. Mr. Quinlan quoted with 
approval a dictum of General Smuts, who had said in his reply 
to Dr. Malan that, “Unity on the basis of race is impossible— 
it is alone possible on the basis of principle.” That, proclaimed 
Mr. Quinlan, was “the basis of the policy” of the Afrikaner 
party. It is a clear enough line of distinction and, but for the 
war issue, might bring the whole Afrikaner party back under 
the leadership of General Smuts. But that possibility is for the 
years ahead. 

Optimism among the members of the Afrikaner party about 
their future gains in the country seems, to unprejudiced 
critics, hardly justified at the moment. The party held a con- 
ference in Bloemfontein during the first half of the session at 
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which they elected General Hertzog to honorary leadership of 
the party and Mr. Havenga, in spite of his protests and en- 
treaties, as deputy leader. General Hertzog has since accepted 
the honorary leadership. It seems doubtful whether the action 
of the patty in insisting that Mr. Havenga should become 
deputy leader was wise. Mr. Havenga himself went to great 
lengths in trying to persuade the Congress not to elect him as 
deputy leader. In effect, with General Hertzog definitely out 
of political life, the election of Mr. Havenga as deputy makes 
him de facto leader of the new party. It can only be depressing 
for enthusiastic supporters of the party to be under the leader- 
ship of a man who shows no enthusiasm for the post and says 
quite definitely that he would rather not have it, and refuses 
to come into the open as leader. Since the Congress there 
have been elections for the vacancies caused by the resigna- 
tions of General Hertzog and Mr. Havenga from Parliament. 
The United party, led by General Smuts, did not put up a 
candidate at either election, leaving the Afrikaner party to do 
its best against the Nationalist candidates. In both constituen- 
cies the Afrikaner party was heavily defeated—more heavily 
than its enthusiasts had expected. In both constituencies the 
Government supporters were asked to vote for the Afrikaner 
party and apparently did so. If they did, the number of General 
Hertzog’s supporters who survive in the Free State must be 
considerably less, at least at the moment, than even his most 
hostile detractors have believed. Still, the stand on behalf of 
the English-speaking and other sections of the population 
which the Afrikaner party has taken is sound. Those who 
think that the inherent justice and wisdom of this basic prin- 
ciple may raise it in the future to renewed political importance 
are entitled to send their minds back to 1915, when General 
Hertzog himself came back from a general election as the 
leader of a small faction in the House of Assembly. Nine years 
later he was Prime Minister. 

Such well-wishers for the Afrikaner party are encouraged, 
too, by their belief—for which there is considerable evidence— 
that the Nationalists themselves are torn by divisions which 
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will have an increasing effect as time goes on. The Ossewa 
Brandwag, an organisation whose origin and composition 
were discussed in the last issue,* has not abated its claims to 
be a controlling force over the Nationalist Members of Parlia- 
ment. The Government has issued a decree forbidding 
public servants to belong to the Ossewa Brandwag; and its 
Commandant-General, Dr. van Rensburg, has instructed his 
followers to bow to this government order. But inside the 
Opposition itself and particularly among its front-benchers in 
Parliament there are signs of rivalry and disagreement. It 
would be easy to exaggerate the importance of these signs and 
doubtless many enthusiastic supporters of the Government 
are not proof against that temptation. But one deep-seated 
cause of difference is evident. On one side of Dr. Malan, the 
leader, are Mr. Pirow and those who agree with him in pro- 
claiming the doom of democracy and the democratic form of 
government. Mr. Pirow has produced, at great length, a 
pamphlet setting forth the principles of his “(New Order” 
which can hardly be acquitted of being modelled almost 
entirely on the Nazi system. On the other side of Dr. Malan 
is Mr. Strydom, the young and vigorous leader of the Trans- 
vaal Nationalists, who has iecently gone out of his way to 
proclaim his faith in democracy and parliamentary govern- 
ment and has thus thrown down a challenge to Mr. Pirow and 
those who agree with him. Between the two Dr. Malan 
stands in the position of one who has a foot on either side of the 
pivot of a see-saw. His skill in parliamentary leadership is 
shown by his comparative success, so far, in maintaining his 
equilibrium. Possibly he may be able to go on performing the 
feat indefinitely. Time will show. 


Ill. THe BupGer 


EFENCE expenditure for 1940-41 was placed at {14 

millions in Mr. Hofmeyr’s first war budget. In the sup- 

plementary budget in August the estimate was pushed up 
* THE Rounp Taste, No. 122, March 1941, p. 374. 
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to £46 millions. Even that proved quite insufficient, and a 
further appropriation of £14 millions had to be made. Only 
a rough estimate of £6 millions per month is now given for 
defence expenditure in 1941-42. That is about 36 times the 
normal peace-time expenditure on defence, and a larger sum 
than had ever been required to cover the total expenditure of 
the Union in times of peace. If defence expenditure conforms 
to the estimates, South Africa will spend nearly £131 millions 
during 1941-42, of which £736 millions will be from revenue 
and £57:3 millions from loan funds. If a greater expenditure 
on defence is called for, the Union will spend it. 

The original estimates of revenue for 1940-41, together 
with the estimated yield of the new taxation imposed last 
September, would have fallen short of the revised estimates of 
expenditure by over £6} millions. The latest estimates for the 
budget year 1940-41 have now, however, been revised to 
show a surplus of £88,000. Revenue estimates are up by £34 
millions (which means an increase of nearly £17} millions, or 
40 per cent., in the yield of taxation in a single year). Cuts in 
non-war expenditure have been pushed up to {1-7 millions 
and the surplus brought forward from 1939-40 has proved to 
be as much as £14 millions. The estimated expenditure from 
revenue in 1941-42 is about £9} millions higher than for 
1940-41, and nearly £8} millions more than the revenue 
which would accrue on the same basis of taxation as in the 
year just coming to an end. The bulk of this shortfall is to be 
made good by the imposition of over £6 millions additional 
direct taxation. The rest is to be made up by additional cus- 
toms and excise duties on petrol, beer and cigarettes and a 
sales tax of 1d. per lb. weight on new motor-cars. 

Mr. Hofmeyr does not intend to interfere with the formula 
worked out for assessing the liabilities of gold mining. The 
normal income tax on gold-mining companies remains un- 
changed; so does the principle of the “special contribution”, 
but it is to be increased from 11 per cent. of their taxable 
income to 16 per cent. and bring in a further {2-2 millions. 
The normal] rate of tax on other companies has been increased 
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by 6d. in the £; but other far-reaching changes in the basis of 
company taxation are also being introduced. In the first place, 
private companies are to be deprived of their company status 
for taxation purposes, and the income of such companies is to 
be apportioned amongst the individual shareholders, who will 
pay income tax and super-tax according to the size of their 
incomes from all sources. According to the Minister of 
Finance, some {£700,000 was lost to the Treasury in 1940-41 
through the previously taxed dividends of private companies 
having been exempted in calculating the taxable income of 
super-tax payers. This is a surprisingly large amount, but as 
it is capable of exact calculation by the Treasury officials there 
can be no reason to doubt it. On the basis of this year’s 
increased rates of tax a further £850,000 is expected from this 
source. A graduated tax on undistributed profits is also aimed 
at tax evasion; it will disappear completely when 80 per cent. 
of the profits earned are distributed to the shareholders to 
figure in their super-tax assessments. As a rough-and-ready 
counterbalance to these proposals for screwing more super- 
tax out of resident shareholders in South African companies, 
a special tax of 15. in the £ is to be imposed on dividends paid 
to non-resident shareholders. Excess profits duty is continued 
on the same lines as before, but the rate is increased to 135. 4d. 
in the £, with provision for special treatment for new under- 
takings. 

Continuing to work on the assumption that war emergen- 
cies, with their heavier tax burdens, provide a challenge to 
create a more equitable tax system, Mr. Hofmeyr has com- 
pletely remodelled the basis of normal income tax on indi- 
viduals. Previously income tax had been levied at mildly 
progressive rates, with an additional element of progression 
due to the gradual disappearance, as the total income increased, 
of the primary abatement of {£400 of tax-free income. This 
naturally worked unevenly, the rate of taxation mounting more 
steeply as the primary abatement was being reduced than 
after it had completely disappeared. Mr. Hofmeyr has now 
altered the whole system of allowances which, instead of being 
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deducted from income before tax is calculated, are to be 
deducted from the assessed taxation. There is to be a primary 
abatement of £22, and rebates of £5 per child, £1. 10s. per 
dependant, and up to £2 in respect of insurance premiums. 
The standard rate has been slightly increased to a minimum of 
1s. 3d. in the £ (15. 6d. for bachelors); the speed of progression 
has been doubled and the maximum rate of normal tax raised 
to 3s. in the £. Similar changes have been made in super-tax, 
which has been raised to a maximum of 75. 6d. in the £. These 
changes between them are estimated to add nearly £900,000 
to the State’s revenues. An interesting and sensible innova- 
tion is the creation of tax redemption certificates for sale 
through all Post Offices. They give facilities for providing 
in advance for income-tax obligations. They will command a 
small rate of interest. 

At the time of the supplementary budget last August the 
allocation of expenditure between the Revenue and Loan 
Accounts went almost unregarded. The apprehension of ruth- 
less tax increases with which this budget was anticipated has 
resulted in more parliamentary attention being paid to it this 
time. The fact that, of an estimated defence expenditure of 
£72 millions, less than £29 millions is from revenue and over 
£43 millions on loan account, has been greeted with relief by 
that great majority which still maintains the comfortable belief 
that the burden of waging war can be placed on “posterity”. 

Last year nearly £45 millions was borrowed. Of this some- 
thing over £36 millions was the proceeds of loan flotations 
during the year (as against loan repayments of £8,350,000). 
Of the £36 millions, £14 millions (including £4 millions from 
the sale of Savings Certificates) was subscribed by the Public 
Debts Commissioners and £22 millions directly by the public. 
The floating debt increased by about £17 millions. This 
year a net £49 millions is to be borrowed. These are large 
amounts; and if they are to represent the genuine application 
of individual and corporate savings to meet the Government’s 
requirements, they should have the same effect in reducing 
civilian consumption as if they had been raised by taxation. 
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It cannot be said that there are many signs of sucha reduction. 
The satisfactory total of £4 millions has been devoted to the 
purchase of Savings Certificates, it is true; but commercial 
opinion inclines to regard the Christmas 1940 season as having 
created a record for spending. Though the public has sub- 
scribed £22 millions to war loans, there is no sign of its having 
to go without the means of making other purchases to the 
same amount. In fact the Minister of Finance pointed out in 
his budget speech that bank deposits had risen by over 
£24 millions during 1940, while the amount of bank notes in 
circulation increased by £3-6 millions. Incidentally, it is not 
without significance that the banks’ investments in Union 
securities (including over {10} million subscribed to the new 
loans) totalled £14 millions, none of which represents any 
withdrawal of purchasing power from the hands of their 
customers. Unfortunately there is no more thankless task 
than inculcating habits of thrift when the monetary situation 
encourages extravagance. 

South Africa had a successful trade year in 1940-41. Both 
import and export values increased markedly, and the favour- 
able balance of payments is estimated at something over 
£20 millions, due largely to increased gold production. This 
suggests that a considerable part of the Union’s war effort may 
be met through a more effective organisation of production, 
and not merely through the exercise of self-denial. But with- 
out self-denial other efforts will be dissipated. The Govern- 
ment’s utilisation of the foreign balances earned by its citizens 
seems to be a main factor in creating danger of inflationary 
extravagance. Under the Emergency Finance Regulations the 
Treasury may acquire all foreign exchange in return for pay- 
ment in Union currency. But the foreign balances cannot be 
spent both outside the country by the Government and inside 
the country by their former owner. Unless an equivalent 
amount is withdrawn from the taxpayers’ pockets, the release 
of internal purchasing power to the seller of foreign exchange 
is inflationary in tendency. It seems doubtful if this has been 
sufficiently appreciated. 
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There ate obvious political reasons against placing too 
immediate and too visible a burden upon the South African 
taxpayer. Yet if the Minister of Finance had thought it pos- 
sible to enforce taxation on a scale that would have necessi- 
tated the reduction of private expenditure unessential to the 
war effort the taxpayers might have surprised him with their 
willing response. 


South Africa, 
April 1941. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. PoxrricAL DEVELOPMENTS 


HE alterations in the Labour Cabinet referred to last 

quarter* came into effect on January 21. Following the 
retirement, owing to ill-health, of Mr. Lee Martin (Minister of 
Agriculture) and of Dr. D. G. McMillan (to devote his atten- 
tion to his medical practice), the Labour caucus recommended 
the appointment of three new Ministers, Messrs. J. G. Barclay, 
A. H. Nordmeyer and P. K. Paikea. They were duly sworn in, 
Mr. Barclay as Minister of Agriculture and of Marketing, Mr. 
Nordmeyer as Minister of Health and in charge of mental 
hospitals, friendly societies and the National Provident Fund, 
and Mr. Paikea as member of the Executive Council represent- 
ing the Native Race. 

Advantage was taken of the new appointments to re-allocate 
some of the ministerial duties. Mr. Nash, who will be Acting 
Prime Minister when Mr. Fraser visits Great Britain, relin- 
quishes the Ministry of Marketing; but he is still heavily 
burdened with Finance, Customs, Stamp Duties, Land and 
Income Tax and smaller departments, besides being a member 
of the War Cabinet of five. Mr. D. G, Sullivan has transferred 
the portfolio of Railways to Mr. R. Semple who, as Minister of 
Transport, Marine and National Service, will operate some of 
the communications in the construction of which, as Minister 
of Public Works, he has achieved remarkable success. Mr. 
Sullivan retains control of the rapidly growing department 
of Supply and Munitions (with Industries and Commerce and 
Scientific and Industrial Research). Mr. Armstrong, lately 
Minister of Public Health, takes over Public Works, Roads, 
Housing and State Advances. The Prime Minister (Mr. Peter 
Fraser) relinquishes Broadcasting, thus confining himself to 


* See THE Rounp TasB.e, No. 122, March 1941, p. 384. 
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his duties as Prime Minister and head of the War Cabinet. 
Mr. Fraser made it clear that the surrender of Marketing by 
Mr. Nash does not imply any lack of confidence in him. That 
portfolio is a very exacting task for any administrator, but as 
the general principles of State marketing have now been laid 
down, the administration should move smoothly in other 
hands. 

Mr. Paikea is the first appointment by the Labour Govern- 
ment of a Minister representing the Native Race. This appoint- 
ment is not the same as the Ministry of Native Affairs, at 
present held by Mr. F. Langstone. The present Minister 
is a pakeha (white man), and this is the usual practice, though 
the convention was broken when Sir James Carroll, who 
was a half-caste, became Minister in 1899 and Sir Apirana 
Ngata in 1928. 

The suggestion that no general election should be held this 
year places the Labour Government in an awkward position, 
since its bitter opposition to postponement of an election by 
the previous Government in 1934 is still fresh in the memory 
of both Parliament and the country. There seems to be a 
growing feeling that it is inadvisable to divert attention from 
the war to a general election, which must inevitably engender 
strong political feeling. Suggestions that the triennial local- 
body elections in May should be cancelled or postponed have 
not been acted upon and these elections will take place as usual. 
The Prime Minister made a statement in Parliament on March 
14 which suggested that he personally was not averse to post- 
poning the general election, but he explained later that he did 
not intend to indicate that such a course was likely. 

Wrapped up with this question to some extent is that of 
all-party co-operation for war purposes. Tentative approaches 
on the subject of a coalition have been made during the last 
few months, but with no result except to indicate an obvious 
mistrust on the part of Labour outside Parliament. Mr. S. G. 
Holland, who was elected leader of the National party after 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Coates entered the War Cabinet, has 
just made the tour of the Dominion which usually precedes the 
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last session of each Parliament. Speaking at Wanganui, he said 
that if the National party was successful at the elections “we 
shall invite other parties to take a full share of the responsi- 
bility of government with us, not merely some phases of the 
war effort”. He complained that while his party offered co- 
operation the Government did not see its way to calla halt in its 
socialistic programme. Mr. Fraser, he believed, was in earnest 
in desiring co-operation, “but it is equally true that his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet are at the same time going for their 
lives socialising New Zealand as fast as they possibly can”. 
Mr. Holland suggested at Blenheim on February 19 that mem- 
bers elected to Parliament at the end of this year should hold 
office for the duration of the war, and that the National party 
and the Labour party should agree to form a national Govern- 
ment regardless of which had a majority. He undertook that if 
his party had a majority it would immediately invite other 
parties to form a non-party Government which should assume 
the entire task of government. 

The suggestion of a coalition without a general election is 
not so simple as it was in 1915. Then the policies of Massey 
and Ward showed little fundamental difference, and the parties 
were so closely balanced that neither could carry on without 
the goodwill of the other, so that coalition did neither an 
injustice. To-day the Labour party, with a firm majority of 
53 to 25, can reasonably claim that it has a mandate to carry 
on in peace or war until the normal date of dissolution, say 
November. Moreover, the Labour party in the country, 
though it is whole-heartedly behind the war, is also whole- 
heartedly behind its own social policy and is unlikely to allow 
its Government to merge itself in a coalition so long as its 
capacity to govern justifies the confidence of the public. There 
is, in fact, no acceptable basis for coalition without a general 
election, and Mr. Holland’s proposal appears as the only 
really constructive alternative before the country—an election 
and then, if the result indicates it, a coalition. 

The sincerity of the National party’s desire for unity is 
testified by a striking declaration by Mr. W. W. Mulholland, 
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president of the New Zealand Farmers’ Union which has been a 
consistently conservative force. Calling for unity in politics, 
he declared that 

If Hitler won it would not matter in the least to what political 
school of thought one might belong. The people would all be in a 
concentration camp. It was necessary to save British ideals, and the 
saving of those ideals was of more importance to us than the saving 
of some party shibboleths. 

On February 19 the Evening Post announced the absorption 
by the National party of three other anti-Labour organisations : 
the People’s Movement, formed some time ago “to defend 
the people’s rights and liberties against unjustifiable state 
dictation”; the New Liberal party and the sponsors of the 
proposed Soldiers’ party (an organisation distinct from the 
Returned Soldiers’ Association). These bodies in the aggre- 
gate had a small membership, and Mr. Fraser’s comment on the 
incident was merely that it “introduced a few hyphens into the 
Opposition party”. 

Viscount Galway on February 3 terminated his tenure of the 
post of Governor-General and left New Zealand for England. 
On the 21st his successor, Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, 
arrived at Auckland. At his assumption of office on the 
22nd, he had a warm reception from a demonstrably air- 
minded people. On March 12 he opened his first session of 
Parliament, which adjourned on Match 27 until the normal 
time of meeting at the end of June. It can, of course, be con- 
vened earlier if necessary. 

The passing of the Lease and Lend Bill in the United States, 
coinciding with the visit to New Zealand of a United States 
naval squadron, evoked a warm demonstration of friendly 
gratitude towards the American people. This was expressed 
on March 16 by a remarkable public meeting held in the 
Wellington Town Hall under the auspices of the British- 
American Co-operation Movement, at which the Prime 
Minister was requested to forward to the President an expres- 
sion of deep and sincere gratitude for American assistance to 
Britain and all democracies. 
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On February 19 Mr. Fraser announced that it had been 


decided to appoint a New Zealand Minister to the United 
States. 


Il. New ZEALAND’s War EFFort 


HE reality of the war has been brought definitely closer to 

New Zealand by events which occurred in the Pacific at 
the end of 1940. On December 8 and 27 enemy ships shelled 
Nauru, a mandated island on the equator from which we 
receive large supplies of phosphates, and on December 31 the 
Prime Minister announced that a ship from Australia had 
rescued about 500 survivors from sunk British ships who had 
been landed by a German commerce-raider on December 21 
on the island of Emirau, north of Australia. It was disclosed 
that three hostile ships working in company had sunk seven 
British, Allied and neutral vessels (including two belonging 
to New Zealand) in waters adjacent to Australia and New 
Zealand and our outlying islands, the Chathams (latitude 44 
deg. south). Public opinion in New Zealand was exercised by 
suggestions that enemy agents in the Dominion were disclos- 
ing the movements of overseas ships, and so enabling hostile 
raiders to intercept them. The Government set up a com- 
mission of enquiry under a judge of the Supreme Court to sift 
these suggestions. Its report, published on April 1, fully 
explained the circumstances surrounding the sinkings, and 
declared, first that it was not established that there had been 
any leakages of information from New Zealand, and secondly 
that it was impossible to be sure that no such leakages had 
taken place. Public uneasiness has been allayed both by this 
enquiry and by the report of the Aliens Commission which, 
after investigating the cases of 2,300 aliens, considered it 
advisable to intern only 80. 

Until this sinking of ships and the intensification of the 
Japanese crisis, it had not been easy to evoke a willing response 
to official warnings of danger, but there has since been a 
marked enthusiasm in recruiting for the Home Guard and 
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a considerable reduction in the lighting of cities which are 
visible from the sea. 

New Zealand’s war effort compares favourably with what 
was done in 1914-18. The Prime Minister said at Auckland 
on March 5 that although in the circumstances prevailing 
to-day New Zealand would have to maintain a strong force 
for home defence we would be sending more men overseas this 
time than last. There are 25 per cent. more men of military 
age, and “we are getting a higher percentage of fit men than 
we did from the ballots in the last war”. Mr. Fraser said that 74. 
New Zealand airmen had already received decorations and 
nearly 23,000 applications had been received for the Air Force. 
An Air Cadet Force on the lines of the British A.T.C. is being 
organised to train youths between 16} and 18 years of age. 

Early in January the Minister of Finance announced a 
special issue of Government stock for supporting the war 
effort and paving the way for rehabilitation after the war. 
Amongst the works envisaged are railway construction, 
development of hydro-electric power, afforestation, housing, 
roads and public buildings. The loan is issued in two classes : 
one at 3 per cent. interest at par, repayable in 1945; and the 
other 3} per centat £97. 5s., repayable in 1956-59. No limit to 
the amount required is stated and there is no closing date. 
The compulsory loan, without interest, which was announced 
a few months ago, has already realised £9,120,000. During the 
first eighteen months of the war New Zealand has expended 
£40 millions; and in the current year the expenditure will be 
£174 millions in New Zealand and £20 millions overseas. Of 
this the Government expects to raise {14,750,000 by taxation. 
It costs £700 to equip each man for overseas service and £7. 55. 
a week for maintenance overseas. 

The Minister of Finance has announced that for the nine 
months ended December 31 the Dominion’s revenue was 
£21,930,000 (compared with £22,309,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year), The expenditure for the 
same period was £23,660,000 (as compared with £26,240,000). 
The reduction in expenditure is only apparent, since last year’s 
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figures included nearly £4,000,000 of war expenditure, an 
item which this year is provided for in a separate war expenses 
account. For the calendar year 1940 the exports reached a 
record in value (£73,741,133) and the excess of exports over 
imports was £24,713,464. 


III. Docrors AND SocraL SECURITY 


HE most stubborn fight of the Labour Government’s 

reform programme has raged about the social security 
measures. The various pension schemes were extended early 
in the Labour term of office and, before going to the country in 
1938, the Government brought in a scheme of medical bene- 
fits based on the assumption that the whole nation would 
participate and that the benefits would thus stand on the same 
footing as state education and defence. All would pay for them 
and all would be eligible to benefit. From the political point 
of view it would seem that the Government was fully within 
its rights in pushing to completion a considered policy which 
the country had twice emphatically approved. It did not, 
however, enjoy the full co-operation of the medical profession, 
which differs on a fundamental point. Many of the arguments 
used are very similar to those which Mr. Lloyd George had to 
combat in inaugurating National Health Insurance in 1911-13. 
There are differences between the two measures, however, 
which are significant, and it is on one of these that the New 
Zealand division of the British Medical Association bases its 
resistance. 

Dr. J. P. S. Jamieson, who, at the beginning of the con- 
troversy, was president of the Association in New Zealand and 
chairman of its National Health Insurance Committee, has 
outlined the Association’s standpoint in the negotiations in 
a recent pamphlet. In 1927 the New Zealand representative 
at the League of Nations signed the draft convention under- 
taking to introduce a system of national health insurance into 
the New Zealand Parliament. Enquiry was initiated in 1929 by 
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the Hospital Boards Association, which, after some discussion 
with the British Medical Association, issued a tentative scheme. 
In 1935 a departmental committee presented a report to Parlia- 
ment, and in that year also the Medical Association set up its 
National Health Insurance Committee. Noteworthy British 
authorities (including Dr. G. M. McCleary, Sir Kaye le 
Fleming and Sir Henry Brackenbury) visited New Zealand to 
study the problem, and eventually the committee came to the 
conclusion that— 

Further advances on the lines of the health insurance systems 
adopted by other countries would not be suitable in New Zealand 
and would not make for those advances in medical science which 
were most desirable. 

The three political parties which contested the general 
election in 1935, however, were all pledged to some form of 
national health insurance. Accordingly, when Labour gained 
office the Association offered its services to the Minister of 
Health (Mr. Peter Fraser), with whom it afterwards conferred 
cordially enough for several years.* In 1936 the Government 
set up an investigation committee before which the Association 
advocated better attention to preventive medicine, better co- 
ordination of hospitals and “‘complete service for those whose 
circumstances precluded them from being able to obtain 
medical attention for themselves, and a contributory system of 
insurance for all others”. In short, those who could should 
provide the family doctor’s services for themselves. At this 
stage the Association learned that the Government proposed 
“a universal free medical service for everyone based primarily 
on free general practitioner service”. Such a system, the 
Association believed, “would yield a poor service to the people 
and introduce a wholly unnecessary and undesirable degree of 
control of the public and the profession”. Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, who had a wide experience of the old English “club” 
system and was an advocate of national health insurance, 


* For the Social Security proposals see THE Rounp Taste, No. 112, 
Sept. 1938, pp. 856-63; No. 114, March 1939, p. 326; No. 116, Sept. 
1939, pp. 881-4. 
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concurred entirely with the Association in opposing the free 
universal scheme. 

In a series of interviews with the Minister the Association 
contended for gradual evolutionary change and a steady im- 
provement in the health of the people. This, Dr. Jamieson 
says, “health insurance has never shown itself capable of 
effecting, being but an indemnity for sickness. Modern 
methods of mass-production and the moving work-platform 
are not suitable for medical work.” Early in 1938 the Associa- 
tion came to the conclusion that “the universal system arose 
from political considerations” and that “complete socialisation 
and complete financial control of the profession was what was 
sought”. In that year a Select Parliamentary Committee was 
set up, consisting of six Government members of the House, 
four Opposition and one Independent, to investigate national 
superannuation and health. When the Bill came before Parlia- 
ment embodying universal general practitioner service the 
Association declared itself fundamentally opposed to it. It 
told the Minister of Finance (Mr. Nash) that an assurance of 
professional liberty was beyond his power to give, since inter- 
ference was inherent in the nature of the system proposed. 
“We were so convinced”, says Dr. Jamieson, “that it was 
contrary to the interests of the country that we could not do 
otherwise than oppose it to the utmost of our power.” That 
was the position when the election took place in 1938. The 
completion of the Government’s social security plan was a 
major issue, which the electorate reaffirmed emphatically. The 
votes recorded for the Government advanced from 46:1 per 
cent. in 1935 to 56-1 per cent. in 1938. Within a few months 
the first important instalment of the plan (mental hospital 
treatment) was brought into operation (April 1, 1939), and 
three months later the hospital benefit. As regards this 
the Medical Association “abandoned with much reluctance 
the great tradition (of honorary service) associated with the 
famous voluntary hospitals of Britain”, and agreed that 
honorary medical staffs should continue in an unpaid capacity 
until general practitioners accepted social security payment. 
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The Association objected to the proposed contracts for 
maternity benefits, but eventually a form was agreed upon 
which the Government accepted and brought into operation. 
On the question of a general practitioner service, however, 
an itipasse appeared to have been reached. The issue was not 
exactly analogous to that which arose in Great Britain in 
1911-13. There a large section of the public was omitted from 
the scheme, and consequently a considerable portion of the 
medical profession could exercise their choice and practise 
independently of State regulation. In New Zealand the plan is 
universal, so that only a few specialists or fashionable practi- 
tioners would have any option except to become State servants. 
The Association contends that there is no urgent need for a 
free general practitioner service. Several approaches have been 
made to the Association in the hope of finding a solution. In 
December 1940the Act was amended, and the Government has 
now issued a form of contract to which the individual can 
obtain the signature of his doctor if the doctor agrees to 
render service on those conditions. The Association protested 
that by doing this the Government merely divested itself of the 


duty of providing a general practitioner service. “It was in 
the position of a broker who had sold to the public (and taken 
the money) something which he did not possess, had made no 
arrangements to obtain and was unable to deliver. . . . The 
broker has confessed his inability to fulfil his contract and says 
to his clientele ; ‘If you can get this for yourselves I will pay.’” 
The Association’s attitude is thus stated by Dr. Jamieson: 


It will never profit the people to lay the burden of their individual 
sickness upon the State to a greater extent than is necessary. The 
creed of the profession is that no individual should be at any dis- 
advantage .. . by reason of his financial position or social standing. 
We wish the treatment of the charlady to be as efficient as that of the 
highest lady of the land. The purpose of the Government’s scheme 
is to subordinate medicine and all that pertains thereto to the all- 
controlling state. ... Though we are at war with the country which 
has pursued this aim to the greatest extent the process continues in 
our midst. As one party succeeds another in power it is seen, rarely 
if ever, that the party coming into office lays aside any of the powers 
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taken by its predecessor, however much, in opposition, they may 
have protested against their assumption. Consequently the Associa- 
tion places no trust in the future if it yields anything now. 


On February 26 the new Minister of Health (Mr. Nordmeyer) 
announced the inauguration of medical service as from 
March 1, and appealed to the public to register without delay. 
The capitation fee of 155. a year is to be paid out of the fund to 
every doctor who agrees to contract into the scheme in respect 
of every person (including children) on his panel. Patients 
have their choice of doctors, and the doctor’s signature of the 
patient’s card constitutes a contract. The doctor will, of 
course, be paid irrespective of whether the patient is well or ill. 
The payment of doctors, the Minister said, was “not merely 
adequate but generous. It is impossible to assess the value of 
the services which doctors render to the community in terms of 
cash, but it is quite certain that under this scheme the medical 
profession as a whole will not suffer any financial loss.” The 
Association is not disposed to dispute that point, but its 
opposition, based on other grounds entirely, seems to be in- 
surmountable. “The profession is determined”, writes Dr. 
Jamieson, “that its tradition of service to the people as 
individuals and human beings, not as pathological entities, 
will be preserved in this country. It will not submit to 
a condition of State helotry.” 

Thus the position stands at the moment of writing. The 
Minister of Health proclaims himself confident that sufficient 
practitioners will accept contracts to ensure the success of the 
plan. For the Medical Association Dr. Alexander Wilson 
(the present President) says: “We are not going on strike, but 
we do say we are not going to become a party to the scheme. 
. .. We cannot accept proposals which would be injurious to 
the public health or deleterious to the standard of medical 
practice in New Zealand. We will have nothing to do with 
the Government’s scheme.” A week or two later he added: 
“We know that the fate of the Government’s scheme is sealed.” 

The controversy carries one forcibly back to the epic 
struggle between Mr. Lloyd George and the British Medical 
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Association in 1911-13, when by an overwhelming majority 
the Association declined to accept service under the National 
Health Insurance Act, only to be compelled at the last moment 
to reverse its decision and to release its members from their 
bond. Our Labour Government to-day is no doubt hoping 
that it will be found, as it was in England a quarter of a century 
ago, that the rank and file of the Medical Association are not 
nearly so antagonistic to the Government as its executive and 
that a sufficient number will be willing to take service to enable 
the scheme to operate. As to this, there are certain special 
conditions prevailing. Out of about 1,000 practitioners in 
the Dominion fully 200 are already doing war service, and the 
Director of Medical Services has just announced that he will 
require possibly 110 more. On the other hand, there has been 
in recent years a certain influx of alien practitioners into New 
Zealand as refugees from Nazism. The Government has been 
appealed to more than once to safeguard the interests of the 
New Zealand profession against the competition of these 
practitioners, who are now available to fill gaps left by New 
Zealand doctors on active service. A one-day strike of miners 
at Dobson, which was staged “as a protest against the attitude 
of the B.M.A.”, was rightly described by the Evening Post as 
“an unwarranted attempt at coercion, foolish and untimely”, 
but it does show how closely Labour is touched by the 
threatened defeat of its treasured social scheme. It will be only 
too ready to identify the resistance of the Medical Association 
with purely political efforts to sabotage Labour social policy. 
The press on the whole has never been anything but critical of 
the Government’s scheme, and there is a general disposition 
to welcome the impasse as a broad hint to the Government to 
desist from its policy, at any rate until the end of the war, 
when the doctors on service will again be available. 


New Zealand, 
April 1941. 
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